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SONS AND PARENTS AT THE FRONT | 


A Review by 
MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN. 
A SON AT THE FRONT. By Edith Wharton. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. 
8 one of Richard Watson Gilder’s poems 


there is a little poet who complains 

that he has no theme and cannot. do 

his part. To which the critic replies, 

** You do not lack a theme, you lack a 

heart.”” This is only a paraphrase, but it 
serves to point the truth that- no 
novelist can ever lack a theme so 
long as men and women and social 
relations exist; but that Many novel- 
ists do lack the source of the quality 
that ‘moves us in literature—a heart. 
Mrs. Wharton has been accused at 
times of being both heartless and 
artificial; but those who made these 
accusations had not taken seriously 
either “ The Valley of Decision ’’ or, 
“Ethan Frome.” But it is true 
enough that she is uneven, that she 
sometimes takes the easiest way of 
solving a problem and that she has 
been known to slur her work rather 
than to throw off that engaging 
jlanguor which. prevents her from 
making arduous researches. In “ The 
Age of Innocence,” for instance, she 
seems to have preferred to follow 
her y or the ies of oth- 
ers rather than to verify her facts; 
none of these charges can be made 
against her latest book, ‘‘ A Son at 

the Front.” 
So far she has done nothing that 
equals it. She sounds the finest 
depths of sentiment without becom- 
ing sentimental for a moment. In 
choosing her ‘time and -her atmo- 
sphere, she was rather audacious. 
There are many reasons why most 
of us should dislike a novel dealing 
with the war; many reasons why the 
suggestions of such a book should 
prejudice us against it; and these 
reasons are obvious. Only the pro- 
duction of a masterpiece could rec- 
oncile ug to the treatment of that 
terrible epoch by a writer of fiction. 
* And even a masterpiece which was 
celdly correct and artistically done 
could only have gained from us a 
conventional approval. Mrs. Whar- 
ton, then, 





but - 

more daring in presenting four very 
modern people, brought up under. 
conditions which did not make for 
the highest morality and in making, 
them at once interesting and ap- 
pealing without exaggerating the 
facts of life and without extenuation 
or apology. 

The centre of the action is the 
artist, John Campton, divorced from 
his wife, who had been Julia Am- 
brose and hed become the wife of 
Mr; Anderson’ Brant, an American 
millionaire living in Paris because 
she preferred it. George, the son 


of Mrs. Wharton’s method in. differ- 

the capacities of these 

three for loving is as exquisite as it 
is poignant. ~ 

The war breaks, and the efforts 
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Mrs. Wharton Takes Some Worldlings Through the War 
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for the sake of the vivid color and sunlight, 
with this darling boy; but he found that 
all his security had been dashed away in a 
few hours; George, by accident, was a 
French citizen, and his danger was suddenly” 
revealed to his father when.the. young man 
carelessly emptied his pockets on the dress- 
ing table in the room adjoining: 

Campton, welling with a new tenderness 
on everything that belonged to his son, 
noticed a smart antelope cardcase (George 
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be forced to go to the front. George had 
been cured of tuberculosis. 
made the three who loved him very happy; 
but, as he read, Campton found in it a 
source of new unhappiness. The plea of ill- 
health would not save the boy; it could only 
be done through “ influence": 

’ He still refused to admit that France 
had any claim on George, any right to 
his time, to his suffering or to his life. 
He had argued it out a hundred times 


Be bate 


This cure had — 


the 2d of last August because, by the 
same kind of unlucky accident, he and 
I were born on the wrong side of the 
Atlantic. And I say that’s enough to prove - 
it’s an iniquitous law, a travesty of 


wrong time, or a poor woman he fright- 
ened by a thunderstorm, has the 
right to force an American boy to go and 
rot in the trenches. 

The three intrigue with ali~their 
power. A clerical job was secured 
for George,’and then followed fever- 
ish anxiety, the fear that. ‘' influ- 


ence.” might not keep him from the * 


trenches. ** Influence’ . does its 
worst from George’s point. of view. 
He wili not stand aside, for he sees 


what the struggle really means. He — 


cuts through all sophistries and ti- 
midities with his ve honesty; this 
the anguished three do not at first 
realize. 

The treatment of this situation 
alone would put Mrs. Wharton in 
the first rank of modern novelists. 
There is, perhaps, no living writer 
today who could have satisfactorily 
pictured the character of the light, 
the frivolous, the unsatisfying, the 
tiresome mother of the boy. She 
had bored Campton, but she neither 
bores the reader nor her second hus- 
band; and not. by -the slighest of 
ridicule does Mrs, Wharton suggest 
how really stupid she is. She does 
not step out of a frame, she is real. 
Educated in a fashionable Parisian 
convent she is still absolutely Prot- 


estant... George has been wounded. ~ 


His father and Mr. Brant have 
reached his bedside in the hospital, 
and then his mother arrives: : 


They. thought the wound mor- 
tal; but the orderly and a stretch- 
bearer had to 


Mr. Brant determines to leave for 
Paris on his wife's arrival at the 


hospital. Campton, who is not | 


troubling himself much about con- 


ventionality, wonders why he has ~~ -— 
He looks with horror at the “~~ 


gone. 


ap- 
peared to have two fathers. She 
wishes the sisters were out of 
h ito What's 
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"until in the end it makes way for 


~ —ings or to determine exactly in what. 
» direction we are hastening. 


- life of society by making possible the 


[= we realize’ it, a new literary world 
"has opéned up before us, a world 
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“Science opens the 


Ru STANTON A. COBLENTZ 


HE life of a country's litera- 

ture is much like’ the life of a 

man. In common with most 
individuals, literature has its 
seasons of growth and adoles- 

cence, of early maturity and of riper 
age; it begins with a babbling in- 
fancy, proceeds through a colorful 
und imaginative childhood to an ec- 
static youth, and by slow degrees be- 
comes sober and sedate, as is the hab- 
it with those who feel the years gath- 
‘ering upon them. Thus we find that 
every literature has its origin in an 
unbridled romanticism, which gradu- 
ally becomes tamed and subdued 


the most, matter-of-fact realism. 
The myths of primitive peoples, 
which represent their first literary 
Pprattlings, are generally extrava- 
gently romantic if not naively super- 
natural; their sages and tribal epics, 
which mark their emergence into 
» literary childhood, give the imagina- 
> tion free play and display but small 
_ regard for the laws of physics and 
biology ; but, as society becomes 
more sophisticated and life more 
measured and restrained, literature 
‘takes on something of the discipline 
of civilization, and ceases to be 
_ greatly concerned with the heroic 
exploits of a Beowulf or with the 
slamourous wanderings of an Odys- 
seus. 


Generally speaking, every litera- 
ture has experienced something of 
_ the same process of evolution; the 
' difference is that some have ad- 
_ vanced further in that process than 

' others. But the tendency is some- 
thing more than historic; it is vis- 
iby in operation at the present mo- 
ment, and is particularly significant 
‘today because ,the growing complex- 
ity of civilization has brought litera- 
ture one stage further than ever be- 
fore. A few hundred years ago*in 
the days when Ariosto penned his 
“Orlando Furioso,” or when Spen- 
ser wrote his ‘‘ Faerie Queene "—the 
writer was yet comparatively unre- 
| trained, and the evolution from the 

‘romantic to the realistic had yet far 
to proceed; but the last few cen- 
' turigs, and in particular the half 
» century just past, have brought revo- 
» dutionary changes, and we have not 
~~ yet had time fully to take our bear- 


_ Certainly, the outstanding develop- 
ment of civilization during the last 
hundred,and fifty years has been the 
unprecedented growth of science; 
and no great movement, whether 
cultural or sheerly practical, can be 
altogether explained without refer- 
‘ence to scientific achievements. 
Accordingly, just as science has revo- 
lutionized' our domestic lives by in- 
troducing innumerable conveniences, 
and just as it has transformed the 


industrial system, so it has left a 
definite and indelible stamp upon 

ture, accelerating its evolution 
artificially and‘giving it a fresh and 
_ @istinctive impress. Whether or not 


fundamentally different from that of 
our ancesters; broad vistas unknown 
to our predecessors have been un- 
folded, while at the same time broad 
vistas of the past are being closed; it 
is becoming increasingly more im- 
probable that the world will ever 





know another Virgil or another 
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Science, the Pestilence 
and the Deliverer. 


Its Muddled Influence on Contemporary 


Literature 


way to imaginative writing of a new and exalted order.” 


Homer because we are daily growing 
further from the mental outlook of a 


Homer or a Virgil; yet it is becom-' 


ing more likely that we shall see lit- 
erary giants of a new genus. And 
the underlying cause for all these 
changes is modern science. 


But precisely to what extent has 
science affected literature? To 
answer this question we must first 
consider the state of literature be- 
fore science arose. There was 4 
time when wind and stream, fire and 
lightning, were fraught with myste- 
tious and ineffable meaning for the 
writer; when his imagination might 
people the lakes and mountains, the 
rivers and seas with all manner of 
fantastic beings, human as well as 
divine; when an Ovid might bring 
his gods down to earth, associating 
them with mortals or transforming 
men to trees; when a Virgil. might. 
descend into Hades or a Dante be 
conducted through the abode of tor- 
tured souls; when Golden Fleece and 
Minotaurs, Gorgons and the apples 
of the Hesperides; constituted not 
only the legitimate but the natural 
subject-matter of literature. All 
this, however, has now been 
changed. Into the great literary 
universe of the past we Can peep 
only by furtive glimpses; in its place 
has been substituted: another uni- 
verse, more definite in pattern, more 
orderly in arrangement, more 
weighed and tested by knowledge— 
and though many of wis seem not to 
realize it, even vaster and? more 
marvelous than- the realm we have 
deserted. 

If properly employed, science may 
prove an uplifting influence in Ht- 
erature as in other fields of en- 
deavor; if improperly utilized, it may 
be blighting. Its first and most ob- 
vious effect is destructive—to under- 
mine the literary foundations of the 
Past; its second and more important 


.contribution is constructive—to lay 


new foundations, not only by intro- 
ducing the empirical or inductive 
method into literature, but by open- 
ing up new and previously un- 
dreamed-of fields for the intellect 
and the imagination. Unfortunately, 
however, literature appears to have 
reaped most of the disadvantages of 
scientific discovery and comparative- 
ly few of the benefits; literary prog- 
ress in most directions lags decades 


‘behind scientific achievement, yet in 


one or two directions literature has 
been so overwhelmed by mere theo- 
ries of science that it hag apparently 
lost its head in its desire to be ultra- 
modern. 

Thus the recent deluge of what may 
be termed ‘’ psycho-analytical litera- 
ture,” the Freudian and near-Freud- 
ian writings of D. H. Lawrence, 
Sherwood Anderson, Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters and others, owes its. existence 
largely to a lack of literary caution, 
to a feverish readiness to accept sci- 
entific theories which are probably 
sound at least in part, but which 
are not yet solidly enough estab- 
lished to permit the fictionist or the 
poet to be sure of his balance. Most 
authors, it is true, seem tdo reluc- 
tant to embody any scientific teach- 
ings in their work, yet one wonders 
whether a total absence of science 
or even an archaic point of view be 
not preferable to that half-baked 
science with which a few men sat- 
urate their writings. For example, 
one cannot but deplore the effect of 
science when it stimulates ‘* poetry ’’ 


such as the following, by Edgar Lee 
Masters: 
I lectured last night upon the mor- 
bus sacer 
Of falling sickness, epilepsy, of old 
In Palestine or Greece, so much as- 
cribed 
To deities or devils. To resume, 
We find it caused by morphological 
Changes of the cortex cells. Some- 
times, 
More times, indeed, the anatomical 
Basis, if one be, escapes detection. 
For many functions of the cortex are 
‘Unknown, as I have said. 
And now remember 
Mercier's analysis of heredity: 
Besides direct transmission of un- 
stable 
so 9 systems, there remains the 


aw 
Hereditary of sanguinity. 


This may be scientifically sound, 
but it certainly is not lterature; 
and, by comparison, the writer who 
eontinues to sing of dryads and mer- 
maids has nothing to fear. Such 
literary tumors are perhaps to be 
Placed in the same class as the geo- 
graphical poetry of the Elizabethans 
or as the effusion of the man who, 
at the time of the introduction of 
vaccination, is said to have begun a 
serious ode somewhat as_ follows: 
“Innoculation, Heavenly Muse Di- 
vine! "’ 


But in spite of such perversions 
science genuinely opens the way not 
only to a systematic and analytical 
realism but to imaginative writing 
of a new and exalted order. Up to 
“the present time, however, its realis- 
tic possibilities have been largely 
misapplied, and its opportunities for 
the imaginative writer -have on 
the whole been overlooked. We 
rarely find in literature the scrupu- 
lous exactness of method of a Pas- 
teur or of a Darwin; we rarely dis- 
cover.a writer who is ready to ex-. 
amine the material of life as the 
chemist examines the solution in his 
test tube, or who is prepared to con- 
ceive of the world as a vast labora- 
tory for the scientific inspection of 
mankind. - Some few of the great 
realists, indeed—men like Balzac, 
Dostoevsky and Flaubert—have set 
out to make literally a chemical 
analysis of life, or at least of certain 





aspects of life; but the realistic at- 


ytack of most modern writers is so 


fragmentary and discursive as. to 
seem almost a caricature of the 
scientific method. 

Thus we find many of our contem- 
poraries sailing gaily over the super- 
ficials of life, dealing in 
tic’ impressions, and .confining 
themselves to the appearances of 
things rather than attempting to ar- 
rive by analysis at a deeper reality; 
we hear a Carl Sandburg describing 
Chicago as ‘* Hog-butcher for the 
world,” but fail to find a significant 
interpretation of the place of cities 
such as Chicago in our expanding 
civilization; we follow a W.. L. 
George as he attempts to dissect the 
soul of a woman,:and have a dis- 
tinct sense that he is merely dissect- 
ing the views inherent within -his 
own mind; we observe a Maxwell 
Bodenheim or a T. 8S. Eliot essaying 
to ‘‘ strip life to the core,” and 
find thermi ponderously dealing with 
but a single and narrowly circum- 
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4 scribed phase of life; and, wherever 


we turn in the realm of contempo- 
rary letters, we see our writers dis- 
playing a lack of thoroughness, an 
incompleteness that wduld be fatal 
ia the scientific laboratory; we learn 
that, unlike the physicist, who must 
allow for all the forces affecting his 
experiment, they do not weigh im- 


‘| partially the facts that bear upon 


their case, but calmly disregard all 
considerations inimical to their con- 
ception of life, and magnanimously 
overemphasize all favorable evi- 
dence. 


But perhaps even more deplorable 
than literature’s. neglect of the 
scientific method is its apparent ig- 
norance of the great universe opened 
up by science to replace that which 
science has obliterated. What though 
we know now that Apollo does not 
drive the steeds of the sun across 
the sky; that the Pleiades arc not 
maidens transformed to stars; that 
the rainbow is but the divided light 
of the spectrum. rather than the 
Divine promise of hope, and that the 
rose and amber of the sunset are 
not the handiwork of a god, but 
merely the effect of dust motes in 
the atmosphere? True, the illusions 
of the past are gone, but has not 
science magnificently redeemed that 
which she has taken away? How 
much broader the universe is for us 
than for the ancients—the universe 
that harbors innumerable suns, per- 
haps innumerable: populous planets, 
where once’ man imagined but a 
narrow jewel-hung vault; the uni- 
verse wherein millions of motes go 
whirling at prodigious speed in every 
pin’s point of matter, while every 
living atom, from the blade of grass 
to man himself, is so splendidy and 
intricately organized as almost to 
defy human conception! In view of 
the vast present vistas revealed by 
biology, chemistry and astronomy, 
and of the prodigious past vistas in- 
dicated by geology and paleontology, 
the writer of today has far wider 





WRITER on the Holy Land 

must necessarily reveal some- 

thing of his own attitude to- 
ward religion. If he is an ad- 
herent of some’ sect or other, 
his descriptions will inevitably be 
colored ‘by his and if he is 
a skeptic, that fact will immediately 
become apparent. Harold 
is neither. .His attityde.iis one of 
tolerance toward all Peligions. In 
the constant bickerings among the 
various sects in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre he sees evidence, 
not of the superiority of any one 
sect, but of the failure of all to 
live up to the true spirit of any 
religion. _ He is disgusted by the 
scenes enacted there at the Miracle 





of the Holy Fire and by the cheap 





Hilltops.in Galilee: 


HILLTOPS IN GALILEE. By Harold 
Speakman. With illustrations in 


color from paintin 2 by the author. 
ad pp. New York: The Abingdon 
ess. 


trickery of the miracle itself, but 
does not permit this feeling to 
lessen his reverence for the holy 
places themselves. But he prefers,” 
when it is possible, to view these 
places alone, that his reflections 
may not be disturbed by the stereo- 
typed patter of the guides or the 
vacuous comments of tourists. - _ 
Mr. Speakman seems to have the 
rare and happy faculty of really 


scope and perspective than had any 
of his predecessors—yet how, it may 
be asked, has he taken advantage of 
his opportunities? 

To judge from most contemporary 
literature, one might imagine that 
we were still governed by the as- 
tronomy of Ptolemy and the natural 
histery of Pliny the Elder. Among 
the modern school there has even 
arisen a tendency to shun science as 
not closely enough related to life— 
and, at the risk of appearing un- 
charitable, one cannot but suspect 
that the scoffers not only have no. 
interest in science but that they are 
innocent of any acquaintance with 
it. For, as some few writers have 
amply demonstrated, science may 
impart to literature a new breadth 
and vitality. The romances of Jules 
Verne, for instance, may not repre- 
sent art at its highest, but what- 
ever merit they do possess traces its 
origin largely .to their scientific 
background. ,Likewise, many con- 
temporary writers of imaginative 
novels have found it necessary to 
draw upon science for their mate- 
rial; Edgar Rice Burroughs is one 
example and Charlies G. D. Roberts 
is artother; ‘‘In the Morning of 
Time,’’ by the latter author, is a sig- 
nificant .and highly entertaining 
caveman story based largely upon 
the revelations of paleontology. 


In a somewhat different category, 
because. of their wider social impli- 
cations, are the scientific tales of 
men such as Samuel Butler and H. 
G. Wells. Butler’s ‘* Erewhon,’’ 
with its well-known satire on the use 
of machines, is.interesting primarily 
because it ironically calls upon 
science to destroy science; H. G. 
Wells, on the other hand, employs 
science constructively toward the 
solution of the problems of society: 
his fundamental! desire is to impréye 
the lot of mankind, and he finds 
science a necessary tool in the con- 
summation of that end; accordingiy, 
his method may prove valuable for 
any scientific writer whose point of 
attack is essentially social. 

A notable scientific romance by 
a professional scientist is ‘‘ Urania,’’ 
by Camille. Flammarion. In this 
beautiful and impressive tale, where- 
in the author draws both upon his 
imagination and upon his astronomi- 
cal knowledge to transport the 
reader not.only_to the planet. Mars 
but to the remotest depths of inter- 
stellar space, there is a philosophic 
undercurrent that makes the book a 
delight to the serious reader as well 
as to the lover of the fantastic. 
When science plays the part in lit- 
erature that it does in this work, one 
cannot but feel that it is appropri- 
ately employed; and one cannot but 
wish that it were s> employed more 
frequently. 

Recent poetry, like recent fiction. 
is not without signs of favorable 
scientific influence. Kipling, as the 
réader will recall, has resorted fre- 
quently to science,- particularly in 
his poems of the caveman; Mase- 
field; likewise, gives evidence of sci-. 
entific leanings, as in the sonnet 
that begins: 

T .could not sleep for thinking of 

the sky, 

The unending sky, with ail its mil- 

lion suns. * * * 
or in the one that opens thus, in 
bio-chemical fashion: 

What am I, Life? of 

watery salt 

Held in cohesion by unresting 

cells: * * © 


I think 


And George Sterling, in his magnifi- 
cent if somewhat prolix poem enti- 
tled *‘ The Testimony of the Suns,’’ 


knowing people, even though they; of 


are of different races and different 
beliefs from his own. Much of the 
charm of his narrative is due to the 
sympathy with which he writes of 
the Jews, Armenians, M 

and other people whom he encoun- 
tered. He has even managed to 
weave into the story of his travels a 
romance, though an unfinished one, 
between two young Armenians. The 
book contains eight illustrations in 
color from paintings made by the 
author of scenes in the Holy Land. 





termost brink of the starry black- 
ness; it is a gigantic pageant of the 
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All That Can Be Told of the Russian Revolution : 


Events, Personalities and Memoirs for a Permanent Record 


A Review 

Colonel A. M. NIKOLAIEFF 
a is ROUSSKOI REVOLUTZII. 

{ARCHIVES OF po RUSSIAN 

RuVOLUT aoe by I. 

V. Hessen. Berlin: 

Logos. 

HE purpose of the ‘‘Archives,’’ 
which is a periodical publica- 
tion, is to preserve a written 
record of the Russian _revo- 

lution, to .give a reflection, as 
full and true as possible, of events, 
and to enable the readers to form a 
right conception of the movements 
that took place in the revolutionary 
years. 

It is evident that such a task can- 
not be accomplished by the study of 
the daily press alone. In 
time of crisis and ruin, 
when the forms of a coun- 
try’s life, political, economic 
and social, are destroyed, 
and it no longer follows 
the established course, the 
press does not function 
normally. Facts become 
known by casual and often 
contradictory fragments, 
and only outward manifes- 
tations and clearly visible 
happenings attract general 
attention and are registered 
by the press. The im- 
portant fact that behind 
those manifestations stand 
millions of men who under 
any conditions live their 
own lives and act on the 
impulses of their own 
thoughts is usually for- 
gotten. 

In Soviet Russia all the 
press is Bolshevist; fully 
absorbed in propaganda 
work, it does not reflect the 
real life in the interior of 
the country. On the other 
hand, the Russian press 
outside of Soviet Russia, 
numbering nowadays not a 
few daily papers, has for 
its main object the fighting 
of Bolshevism. Under such 
conditions it is very diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to 
know what ‘actually hap- 
pened, and feel the pulse of 
real life. 

But it is obvious that 
such questions as the true 
causes and circumstances 
of the revolution, the So- 
viet régime in its various 
phases, the successes and 
failures of the anti-Soviet 
struggle, réle of the 
Russian ts, scat- 
tered all over the world, 
the attitude of the foreign 
countries toward the Rus- 
sian problem, are of such 
importance that light must 
be thrown on thém from 
many sides, and they ought 
to be presented as fully and 
impartially as possible. 

“To do their best with 
a view to clearing the way for his- 
torical truth,” such is the problem 
taken up by the editors of the ** Ar- 
chives of the Russian Revolution.” 

Beginning with the Spring of 1921 
up to the present time there have 
been published ten volumes of about 
250 to 300 pages each. The mass of 
material contained in them may be 
of great value for every one who 
would study the causes and deyelop- 
ments of the catastrophic process 
through which Russia is passing. 

All the material may be divided in 
two parts. One consists of docu- 
ments, the other of reminiscences. 

Among the documents, those which 
éthrow light on the two cardinal mo- 
ments. in the history of the revolu- 
tion—the beginning of the revolution 
and the seizure of the power by the 
Bolsheviki—attract. the greatest at- 
tention. The first are published in 
Volume III. and consist of a 
tions that took place between ° 
Stavka (General Headquarters of ia 
Russian Armies) and Petrograd and 
telegrams sent from the Stavka to 
the Commanders - in - Chief at the 
fronts in the period Feb. 27-March 3, 


hg i 





71917. Reading them, one gets a clear 
idea of the circumstances. tinder 
which the abdication of Czar Nicholas 
II. took place. The second documents 
are reproduced in Volume VII. and 
consist of telegrams and negotiations 
which took Place between the Stavka 
and Petrograd on the 7th and 8th 
of November, 1917, the days of liqui- 
dation of the Provisional Govern- 
ment and the Bolshevist coup d’état. 

Next should be mentioned docu- 
ments which serve for characterizing 
the allied intervention. Such are 
the documents picturing the réle of 
the British in thé forming of the 
Northwestern Government of Gen- 
eral Yudenitch and their attitude to- 


ward that Government (Volume I.) 
and others making clear the French 
attitude toward the Crimean Govern- 
ment (Volume II.). Of much inter- 
est is a detailed report in Volume IX. 
on the political situation in Siberia 
and the Far East, written by an of- 
ficer sent there on a mission from 
the south of Russia. 

In the last of the published vol- 
umes (X.). appears the testimony 
given by Admiral Kolchak before 
his death: As it is known, after 
the failure of the anti-Bolshevist 
struggle in Siberia, the leader of 
which was Admiral Kolchak, he was 
arrested at Irkutsk and brought to 
trial. The hearing was held by an 
Extraordinary Committee of Inquiry 
specially appointed for that purpose 
by the Bolsheviki. From Jan. 21 
to Feb. 6, 1920—the eve of the day 











force to his country and did his 
duty to save Russia in her years of 
trial. His tone, full of dignity, does 
not change even when the Chairman 
of the Extraordinary Committee, for- 
getting his réte of judge, recalis 
that he was put in jail by Kolchak’s 
Administration and passes to the 
réle of a prosecutor. It is a very 
characteristic fact that such a man 
was picked by the Bolsheviki to head 
the committee. 

Among the documents there is also 
a remarkable collection of photo- 
graphed copies (400 pictures) of the 
paper money issued in the territory 
of the Russian State (Volume VIII.). 
This collection is of interest not only. 


for amateur colectors, but also for 
the student of the history of the 
revolution. Ali the important polit- 
ical and pseudo-political formations 
that sprang up on Russia’s territory 
are represented by their paper 
money. Here are a few of them: 
Money of the independent States— 
Azerbeydjan, Georgia, Mountain Re- 
public, Far Eastern Republic; of the 
cities—Odessa, Ekaterinoslav; of the 
‘* White" armies—Don, Denikin; 
Wrangell; of the ‘‘ Green " or 














writer of the memoirs is himself the 
representative of a given moment. 
A great part of all that had been 
seen by the observer and in which 


he had icipated took place no- 
where else and remains unique of its 
kind. 


To the eyes of a contemporary, 
speaking generally, Russia appears 
turning around under darkest condi- 
tions and showing no signs of a 
brighter future, but there can be 
no doubt that amid the present 
chaos the historical process is fol- 
lowing its eternal course. And the 
more complicated the Russian revo- 
lution seems: the more unrestrain- 
able its swing, the more entangled 





“To do their best with a view to clearing the way for historical truth”—the problem of the “Archives” editors. 


in connection with its effecte—con- 
sider the international relations 
which had not a little influence on 
the development of the revolution—. 
the more responsible b the 
task of the future historian and the 
more difficult it will be for him to 
determine the line, where passed the 











resultant of the struggling forces and 
the tendencies around which the 
countless separate episodes grouped 
themselves. If the registration of 
the episod is not complete, if 





tions, communistic money with in- 
scriptions in six languages, money 
of the Constituent Assembly, of the 
Chinese-Eastern Railway, &c. Look- 
ing at this collection, one gets a 
clear impression of the ‘chaotic proc- 
ess of the revolution. 


adventures of those. caught in ‘as 
whirlwind of the revolution present 
excellent material. The 
fact that the authors of the remi- 
niscences place themselves in the 
centre of the events does not de- 
crease their value, because every 


many facts and individual features 
are missing, the general impression 
will be incorrect, the resultant will 
be drawn in a wrong way and the 
true significance of the events will 
remain unrevealed forever. 

. There are published? in the 
** Archives ” the reminiscences of a 


ig | number of prominent men who had 


taken part in the events of the revo- 
lution, beginning with a member of 
the im Russian house, the 
Duke of Leichtenberg and ending 
with representatives of the parties 
of the ‘Left. One of the well- 
known modern Russian writers, who 
died not long ago, Alexander Blok, 














the old régime, drawn on the basis = 
of documents in the possegsion of a 
committee which investigated the — 
activities of officials of the old’ 
gime. M. V. Rodzianko, the former” 
President of the State Duma, gives: 
an account of the relations bet 
the Duma and the Government 
the eve of the revolution. V. D. 
Nabokoff, one of the political lead- 
ers, assassinated last year in B 
narrates day by day the activities 
of the first revolutionary Govern- 
ment, from its birth to its liquida-— 
tion by the Bolsheviki. This Gov- 
ernment was confronted with a 
fundamental question—war or peace, 
It decided for war, but, being afraid 

of the ‘ Generals,” de- 

stroyed the well ornate 
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tion of the first days of the: 
revolution at the Stavka 







































experiences of the writer, 
Much space in the “ Ar 


the book about the revolu- 
tion. The last effort to re- — 
establish the anti-Soviet 
front in the south of Rus- 
sia is told in the “ Crimean 
épopée ” by A. Valentinoff, 
who was on General-Wran- 
_ Sel’s staff from the 
ginning’ of the Crimean of- 
fensive until the arrival of 


trict, 8: Denrerees 
Besides the political reminisc 
there is also much EET in 
“ Archives” picturing the 
conditions in the country during 
revolutionary years—such as - 
in Bolshevist_ Moscow, life in. ti 
rear of the Volunteer Army’s fr 
the distressing consequences of | 
struggle in Siberia, and others. _. 
Every volume of the “ Arch 
at its appearance met with a friend= 
ly reception on the part of the R 
sian press outside of Soviet’ Ru: 
beginning with the social revolution- 
ary papers and ending with the m 
archist. One of them wrote: **! 
work published by I. V. Hessen. 
of exceptional interest for oe 
tory of the Russian revolution. - 
volumes are of equat:value.’’ 
one periodical, not in sympathy ¥ 
the anti-Soviet press, while 


sare 3 


This dp tly does ’ 
into that 
** active” participants the 








gives a picture of the last days of 
























A Review by 

F. FRASER BOND 
LAURIER: A Study in Canadian Pol- 
itics. By J. W. Dafoe. 182 pp. 

Toronto: Thomas Allen. $1.25. 
HAT pleasant essayist, Stephen 
Paget, helpfully discoursing 
on the writing of a life, terse- 
ly remarks: ‘* Waste no time 
over his ancestors. Let him 
be born on the third page or at latest 
on the fourth."’ Later on, he pictures 
the chagrin and even fury of the de- 
parted subject of the memoir, raging 
among the shades because his over- 
partial historian persists in ‘‘ mak- 
ing a saint out of him.’’ Mr. J. W. 
Dafoe, the veteran editor of The 
Manitobe. Free Press, in his criti- 
cal study of the Great French Cana- 
‘dian statesman, instinctively avoids 
both pitfalls. True, his.is not the 
réle of the official biographer. That 
Professor Oscar D. Skelton has un- 
deriaken, to the temporary satisfac- 
© tion at least of the Dominion. Mr. 
~Dafoe, therefore, has small concern 
with the ‘“ begatting’’ chronicles 
m0 beloved of the genealogist and 
summarily dismisses the matter with 
@ short paragraph announcing the 
fact that Laurier was a French Ca- 
nadian of the ninth generation, with 
strains in his blood from~-both Nor- 
‘mandy and Savoy. Equally con- 
scious of the new terror which the 
biographer oftén adds to death, he 
refers to the laudatory tendency 
_ with the passing comment: ‘“‘ Men 
_ may fail to be heroes to their valets, 
but they are more successful with 
their biographers,'’ and avers his 
consciousness of the fact that the 
subject of his study ‘‘ had affini- 
|= ties with Machiavelli as well as with 
) Sir Galahad.’’ : 

~ His book, .therefore, deals mainly 
*| with Laurier as the leader of the 
_ Canadian Liberal Party, and in par- 


\ years in which he led that party as 
the Dominion’s Prime Minister. In 
@ character distinguished primarily 
by such charm. and graciousness of 

* manner, it is not surprising that 
many in the earlier years doubted 

his fitness for the hurly-burly of 

-} politics: 


A hard-bitten, time-worn party 

» fighter * * * said to the writ- 
» er ‘* Laurier will never make a 
’ jeader; he has not enough of the 
devil in him.’’ This meant, in the 
risk terminology of today, that 
he could not deliver the rough 
stuff. This doubter and his fol- 
lowers had yet to learn that the 
flashing rapier in the hands of the 
‘Swordsman makes a completer and 
‘far less uneasy job than the blud- 
geon; and that there is in politics 





) ticular with the crowded fifteen’ 
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room for the delicate art of jiu- 
jitsu. 


How akin to the fate of the actor 
is that of the political orator! To 
use Garrick’s pathetic phrase, a 
common grave covers both himself 
and his art. Little of Sir Wilfrid’s 
triumphs remain beyond the memory 
cherished by his countrymen of a 
voice that is still. The present re- 
viewer recalls watching him play on 
the emotions of an audience of 
French Canadians, crowding the 
Monument National in Montreal-— 
play on them much as the manipu- 
lator of one of the new-fangled 
color-organs takes all manner of lib- 
erties with the spectrum; and then, 
a little later, get a tike response, 
this time speaking in English, with 
a hard-headed throng of Nova Sco- 
tians in Halifax. It is an open 
question in which language .|he was 
the most effective. Coupled with 
this gift of tongues, Laurier had 
the good fortune, politically, of being 








Canada’s Political Foilsman 


« re i ° 
Courage and Perspicacity of Sir Wilfrid Laurier 


, blessed with an eminently cartoon- 


able person. As the years passed, 
his outstanding feature was the 
shock of silver hair that covered all 
but the top of his‘head. It became, 
indee_, so-ewhat of a symbol to 
the Liberal Party, much as was the 
white plume to followers of Henry of 
Navarre. Fortunately for the states- 
man-orator, he works toward _less 
evanescent ends than the actor. 
Though his personal gifts and 
graces pass with him, his substan- 
tial achievements remain. 

In Laurier’s case, Mr. Dafoe points 
out, his chief “ claim to an enduring 
personal fame will rest less upon his 
domestic performances than upon 
the contribution he made toward the 
solution of the problem of imperial 
velations.’» His record remains in 
the important series of colonial— 
later renamed imperial—conferences 
held during his Premiership, as one 
of his notable victories over the cen- 
tralizing tendencies of the Colonlal 


Office. Consideration of Laurier’s 
work-in checking the determined im- 
perialistic drive, from Chamberlain's 
day onward, forms the high peak in 
Mr. Dafoe’s study. No better sum- 
mary of the difficulties in which the 
colonial representatives found them- 
selves in London can b@ given than 
Sir Wilfrid's own words: 


One felt the incessant and un- 
relenting organization of an im- 
perialist campaign. We were 
looked upon, not so much as indi- 
vidual men, but abstractly as co- 
lonial statesmen, to be impressed 
and hobbled. The Englishman is 
as businesslike in his politics, par- 
ticularly his external politics, as 
in his business, even if he covers 
his purposefulness with an air of 
polite indifference. Once convinced 
that the colonies were worth 
keeping, he bent to the work of 
drawing them closer within the 
orbit of London with marvelous 
skill and persistence. In this 
campaign, which no one could ap- 
preciate until he had been in the 
thick of it, social pressure is the 
subtlest and most effective force. 
In 1897 and 1902 it was Mr. 
Chamberlain's personal insistence 
that was strongest, but in 1907 
and after, society pressure was 
the chief force. It is hard to 
stand up against the flattery of a 
gracious Duchess. We are dined 
and wined by royalty and aristoc- 
racy and plutocracy, and always 
the talk was of empire, empire, 
empire. 

“It is hard to stand up against 
the flattery of a gracious Duchess.”’ 
Yet this is what Sir Wilfred success- 
fully did, no matter how ungrateful 
the rdle was to his particular tem- 
perament. He saw that there was 
nothing for it but to ‘* block all sug- 
gestions of organic change designed 
to strengthen the centralizing of 
power and to await the developmeni 
of national spirit in Canada.” Ac- 
cordingly in each successive confer- 
ence he steeled himself to the task 
of looking pleasant and keeping on 
saying no. To Mr. Chamberiain’s 
proposal in 1897 ‘‘ to create a great 
council of the empire,” No. To the 
proposal made at the same time for 
a Canadian money contribution tc 
the navy, No. To these proposi- 
tions and others of like tenor urged 
in 1902 by Mr. Chamberlain with 
all his persuasive masterfulness, No. 


No naval subsidy because it 
would entail an important depar- 
ture from the principle of colonial 
self-government. No special mili- 
tary force in the Dominion avail- 
able for service overseas because 
it ** derogated from the powers of 
self-zovernment.’’ To the Pol- 
leck-Lyttleton suggestion of a 
Council of Advice or a permanent 
Secretariat for an “ Imperial 
Council.'"" No, because it might 
eventually come to be regarded 
as an encroachment upen the full 





measure of autonomous legislative 
and administrative power now en- 


joyed by all 

powers. 

It was for him early to realize 
that the power of consultation gave 
the Dominions but a shadowy and 
unreal power, and at the same time 
** imposed upon them a_responsi- 
bility serious and unescapable.*’ It 
is interesting to trace with Mr. Dafoe 
the changing viewpoint of Laurier 
as to the Dominion’s future. In 
1890 he believed it to be colonialism 
for an indefinite period and then in- 
dependence. At the time of his death 
that idea had passed. He then 
looked forward “‘ to the complete en- 
franchisement of Canada as a nation 
under the British Crown, with a 
status of complete equality with 
Great Britain in the British family.” 
Commenting on this change in his 
idea of Canada’s destiny, he wrote 
to a friend in the year he left office: 
“ We are making for a harbor which 
is not the harbor I foresaw twenty- 
five years ago, but it is a good har- 
bor. * * * I think I know the 
general bearing, and I am content.” 

Of necessity Mr. Dafoe'’s volume 
contains much that is of interest 
mainly to the student of internal 
Canadian politics. And indeed even 
that interest tends to recede with 
the passing years, for in Canada as 
elsewhere the ‘‘ dominant issue ’’ of 
one campaign seems little more than 
a half-forgotten memory by the - 
next. Yet the general reader cannot 
but fail to feel the pathos of the 
aging leader’s duel with Bourassa, 
the Quebec Nationalist agitator, for 
ascendancy among his own people. 
He feared with an ever-increasing 
dread that Bourassa would displace 
him ‘‘ from his proud position as 
the first and greatest of French- 
Canadians.’" For more than a tem- 
porary term of power was at stake. 
** It was a struggle for a niche in 
the temple of fame.’* Mr. Dafoe’s 
American readers would have wel- 
comed comment on the temporarily 
ill-fated Taft-Laurier reciprocity 
agreement. But he passes over it 
merely by saying that the emergence 
of the reciprocity question gave to 
the Liberal Party ‘‘ an opportunity 
to fall on an issue which seemed to 
link up the end of the régime with 
its heroic beginnings, and to re-in- 
vest the party with some of its lost 
glamour.” ; 

Mr. Dafoe’s study is distinguished 
by a happiness of phrase and a deft- 
ness of quick characterization—he 
hit off Lord Minto, a former Gov- 
ernor General as a ‘* combination of 
country squire and heavy dragoon.”’ 
It is moreover noteworthy for its 
insistence on the essentials and the 
discarding of the mildly interesting 
irrelevancies that clutter most biog- 
raphies. In giving us this insight 
into one of the most engaging inter- 
national figures of our time, Mr. 
Dafoe has made a definite contribu 


the self-governing 





tion to the literature of politics. 





THE LAW OF THE KINSMEN. By 
Lord Shaw of Dunfermline. With a 
Foreword by the Honorable William 
Howard Taft. 178 pp. New York: 


George H. Dorev:. Co. $3.50. 


HE |! vt the Kinsmen '"’ is 
it the result of a visit which Lord 

Shaw of Dunfermline paid to the 
United States and Canada in 1922, 
when he addressed the American 
Bar Association at San Francisco 
and the Canadian Bar Association at 
Vancouver. Both addresses are in- 
cluded in the book and also a series 
of letters to the Presidents of the 
Bar Associations recording his im- 
pressions of both countries. It might 
be supposed that the addresses to 
the Bar Associations would be of in- 
terest only to lawyers, but that is 
far from being the case. Lord 
Shaw does not deal with technicali- 
ties, but with the broad fundamental 
principles of the law, and his re- 
marks are not only intelligible to 
laymen but well worth reading and 
pondering. . In his San Francisco 
address on ‘*‘ The Widening Range 
of the Law ”’ he says: 

Having had to study for many 
years the clash of opinion and the 
collision of interests, not alone be- 
tween individual men but, on a 
higher range. between classes of 
society, and, on a still higher, be- 
tween’ State and Commonwealth, 





between Province and Dominion, 1 


Discovering the 


respectfully submit to you this 
simple suggestion: Do let us bear 
in mind the correlations of things. 
If the correlations of things be 
truly grasped, then the very se- 
cret of justice has been un- 
veiled. * * * 

Take that thing which we call 
a man’s right. He ought to be 
able to vindicate it against all the 
world. But one imperious and re- 
sounding prohibition is laid upon 
him; he cannot take the law into 
his own hand. And well he knows 
if he thinks of his own right and 
of himself alone and begins to ex- 
ercise it with that sole idea, then 
collisions will take place, ‘he will 
encounter surprise and mishaps, 
and he will come to grief. What 
has happened to him? He has 
forgotten that the correlative of 
right is duty. * * But the 
law does not forget it. That law; 
however, which he dare not take 
into his own‘hand as a. master 
he can appeal to with a submissive 
mind. 

Further on, speaking of disputes 

between classes, he discusses the 
correlation of order with liberty. 


Time was when~the so-called 
governing classes called for disci- 
pline, for order, and more order, 
with a gibe and a blow on the head 
for liberty whenever it appeared. 
That was the despot's code. And 
then the time comes when the 





vaunted ‘order is overthrown by 


Secrets of Justice 


those very forces of liberty which 
it was trying to repress: 

Then another era arises, and lib- 
erty has its spell of excess, de- 
spising and defying all order in 
its early headlong career. Then 
liberty breaks into anarchy, and 
falls, groping after order, into the 
cruelest of despotism, and in.a 
whirli of inconsequence liberty 
itself s been destroyed. Yes: 
‘* These violent delights have vio- 
lent ends.'' The times move fast 
and with tragic steps. Within one 
decade and within one land the 
world has had the transitions from 
autocracy to Bolshevism and from 
Bolshevism to despotism. It has 
seen how order and liberty are both 
needed by mankind; both must 
live, or each will fall to pieces. 
Lord Shaw foresees, or at least 

hopes for, a still further widening 
of the range of the law. 

In every range of law, from the 
humblest to the highest, this oper- 
ates. The rejection of the domina- 
tion of force, the taking of law 
into its own hand, applies not to 
individuals alone and on the higher 
range to of society, but it 
applies still higher; nations, 
sooner or later, who in this col- 
lision between force and law pre- 
fer domination and power come to 
a miserable end; they that use the 
sword perish by the sword. Law 
reaches up to this higher level, 
and as the years go forward will 
do so with a sre-ter and greater 








majesty of command; and justice, 
still the reconciler, will carry with 
it into that highest range, abjuring 
force as a solvent of disputes, up- 
holding the way of, reason, and 
asking the aid of great lawyers as 
its ministers. 

In his letters Lord Shaw shows 
himself a kindly critic. He finds 
many things to admire and some 
which appear strange to him, but on 
these latter he does. not pass judg- 
ment. The United States impresses 
him as being made up of three 
Americas, the East, the Middle West . 
and the Far West, each with its own 
needs- and its own interests, and it 
appears to him that not a little ad- 
justment will be needed before true 
unity can be attained. 

The New York idea of building 
huge skycrapers and thus creating 
a traffic problem impossible of so- 
lution strikes him as being rather 
foolish. He cannot see the neces- 
sity of it in a land ‘* where there ig 
so much of God's earth to spare.” 
He sees no hope of a solution of the 
problem unless it be by the use of 
the airplane. 

Unless this relief comes, the sys- 
tem is doomed—done to death by 
its owa success. Or perhaps the 
scraper will go out of vogue when 
men begin to realize again that 
cities should be places to dwell tn 





and not to dwell out of. 
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THE LONDON OF THACKERAY: Be- 
ing Some Account of the Haunts of 
Thackeray’s Characterz. By 8. 
Beresford Chancellor. London: 
Grant Richards, Ltd. 15 shillings. 

HILE, of course, Thack- 
eray was only a  0»be- 
nighted Victorian and 
therefore deserving of. pity 

and patronizing tolerance from the 
great realists of our enlightened day, 
yet it might as well be admited that 
with all his limitations he did suc- 
ceed in creating lifelike characters— 
so lifelike that today they seem ac- 
tually to have lived and passed on 
with their generation. How he 
achieved this remerkable vraisem- 
blance without ever getting himself 
or his publishers arrested or even 
scandalizing the community, how -he 
became a. great celebrity without 
ever working himself up into a fury 
and denouncing everybody in the 
| papers—these are questions which 
the great realists of our day will 
doubtless answer if you ask them. 

Along. with Dickens, Thackeray 
has achieved the distinction of get- 
ting his characters into the guide 
books, just like historic celebrities. 
| In telling you of the fameus men 
who have lived in the Temple in 
| London, for instance, the faithful 
Baedeker rattles off Fielding, John- 
son, Lamb, Goldsmith, a host of 
lesser lights, and ends up with Pen- 
dennis, George Warrington and Tom 
Finch. You cannot pass through 
Curzon Street without being re- 
minded of that narrow house occu- 
pied by Mr. and Mrs. Rawdon 
Crawley. If you go to Russell 
Square you are not likely to forget 
to look for relics of the Sedleys and 
Osbornes. And, finally, what pupil 
ever shed such lustre on a school as 
did the beloved Colonel Newcome 
on the Charterhouse? 

For a great number of visitors— 
espgially American visitors — to 
London, Thackeray and Dickens 
have supplied the most complete 
and colorful picture of what Is to be 
expected and to be looked out for. 
They have set the tone of the place 
for countless thousands—a kind of 
blend of the witty, fantastic, some- 
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Thackeray’s Own Town 


London 
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times terrible types of Dickens, and 
the human, worldly-wise, sometimes 
adorable types of Thackeray. .- 

Mr. Chancellor, a topogtaphical 
historian of London, author - of 
numerous books on the interesting 
annals of the great city, de- 
voted the whole of a good-sized 
volume to the London of these char- 
acters of Thackeray—not the Lon- 
don of the author, which has been 
written about, among others, by 
the American F. Hopkinson Smith. 
Mr. Chancellor has adopted the stm- 
ple method of taking up the works 
of Thackeray book by book, follow- 
ing the scene of the story as it 
moves about from place to place, ex- 
plaining the references to famous 
streets and buildings now vanished, 
and speculating on the probable 
places in the mind of the author 
when he took refuge in ficticlous 
nomenclature. This is rather a large 
order, for the London of Thack- 
eray’s novels goes back to the last 
years of the seventeenth century 
and comes down to the.middle of the 
nineteenth. 

Thackeray had made a most com- 
plete study of the eighteenth century 
for ‘‘ The Four Georges’’ and 
**The English Humorists,” and he 
used his historic background most 
effectively in ** Henry Esmond” 
and ‘“ The Virginians.”’ In the first 
of these books you are taken back 
as far as 1691 and carried down to 
1714, the death of Queen Anne. The 
London of that day has left its 
monuments, but has largely disap- 
peared. The famous duel between 
Lord Castlewood and Lord Mohun 
takes place in Leicester Fields (now 
Leicester Square), a favorite dueling 
ground. The old Newgate prison is 
another famous landmark which 
figures in the story, and Esmond 
goes from there to Chelsea by river, 
a little voyage that brings in a de- 
scription of a good stretch of the 
old city. Finally, it is to Kensing- 
ton we must turn for the startling 
incidents which lude the story, 
the hiding of the Old Pretender in 
Lady Castlewood’s house in Ken- 
sington Square and the meeting er- 
ranged between the Pretender and 
the Queen in Kensington Gardens. 

Kensington Square and Kensing- 
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ton Palace have come.down through 
200 years without great change. 
Among the old h on Kensing- 
ton Square Mr. Chancellor invites 
you to choose the one in which the 
Stuart Pretender ‘* elected to fore- 
go his chance of a throne for a sight 
of the fine eyes of Beatrix.” 

“The Virginians” gives us in 
Place of the London of Addison, 
Steele and Swift, the times of Lord 
Chesterfield, -Dr. Johnson and Sam- 
uel Richardson. Soho is a fashion- 
able quarter and it is possible to 
reach the country in fifteen minutes 
from any part of London. Young 
Harry Warrington is set down here 
fresh from Virginia in 1756 and pro- 
ceeds to do the town, as so many 
Americans have done since that dis- 
tant day. He visits Westminster 
Abbey, the Tower, Mrs. Salmon’s 
waxworks, Hyde Park and Kensing- 
ton Palace, thence to his inn in 
Covent Garden. White’s unfor- 
tunately proved the strongest at- 
traction for this young American 
visitor and after losing all his money 
gambling there he winds up in the 
Curistor Street sponging house, to 
be rescued by his brother George. 
The two brothers go to live in 
Southampton Row, Bloomsbury, 
near where Montagu House, humble 








| forerunner of the British Museum, 


then stood. Much of the story goes 
on in this rather drab part of the 
town of today; with George and his 
bride finally settling down across in 
Lambeth. 

When we reach the London of 
“* Vanity Fair ’ historical imagin- 
ings give way very largely to scenes 
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that can be viewed or easily revised 
today. From the great moment 
when Becky hurls the dictionary out 
of the window of Mr. Sedley’s car- 
riage before Miss Pinkerton’s acade- 
my in Chiswick Mall to the last 
glimpses of old Sedley in Kensing- 
ton Gardens and Brompton Lanes, 
Thackeray has piled up a treasure 
for the lover of London. The date 
of the story is clearly fixed, for 
who can ever forget the electric 
shock he got the first time he read 
this passage half-way through 
“ Vanity Fair ’’: 

No more firing was heard at 
Brussels—the pursuit rolled miles 
away. Darkness came down on 
the field and the city; and Amelia 
was praying for George, who was 
lying on his face, dead, with a 
bullet through his heart. 


It. is the memorable year of 
Waterloo. 
London has, indeed, gréatly 


changed in the century since then, 
but for the London of the time Mr. 
Chancéllor says: 

“It is one of the excellencies of 

** Vanity Fair ” that it presents a 

picture of the period as true and. 

accurate and, because the work of 

genius, even more sveaking, 80 

to say, than is to be found in the 

pages of those who have set them- 
selves the task of specifically re- 
cording past times. 

First among interesting land- 
marks of *‘ Vanity Fair "' is Rus- 
sell Square, home of the substan- 
tial Sedleys and Osbornes. The 
square was new in those days, hav- 
ing been completed only in 1804 


From “History 
of the Squares of 
London,” 
by E. Beresford 
Chancellor. 

J. B. Lippincott 
, Company, 
Publishers. 





Sir Thomas Lawrence lived 
No. 65 
and Amelia, looking from 


window may often have seen car- 
riages drawing up and depositing 
there fair burdens at the door of 
the then fashionable painter. * .* * 
‘ir, Chaneei 
fictitious 


lesa, 





was Harcourt House, 
down, and the square Cavend 

Square. Another house of great in- 
terest is the “ very small, comfort- 
able house in Curzon Street,” where 
Becky and Rawdon Crawley set up 
housekeeping on nothing a year. 
There has been a difference of opin- 
ion about the abode that sheltered 
the pair, but our author accepts No. 
39, ‘‘ a small residence on the south 
side, which appropriately, when we 
remember the color of Mrs. Craw- 


ley’s eyes, was, in 1914, painted 
green.”’ - 
‘* Pendennis "" and ‘‘ The New- 


comes ” take place in a London of 
period a little later than “ Vanity 
Fair.’’ Ih the former it is the Tem- 
ple that forms the most familiar 
background, and it is amusing to re- 
call how Major Pendennis first sent 
his man Morgan to inquire out the 
way to his nephew’s chambers. The” 
Major himself lived in Bury Street, ~ 
and he spent his time among the 
fashionable clubs gnd houses of the 
West End. Strange haunts in 
east, the Fleet Prison and news-- 
paper land are more interesting” 
our friends Arthur Pendennis 
George Warrington. Then 
are the many episodes bringing in 
Fanny Bolton, Colonel Altamont, 
Chevalier Strong and heroic old 
‘Bowes, which take place in a back 
water of London around W 
Street, now largely wiped out. } 
‘*The Newcomes”’ gives us an- 
other and the finest literary halo for 
the Charterhouse, where Thackeray 
himself had been a pupil and where 
he loved to send the boys of -his 
brain. We cannot follow the his- 
torian and guide throughout the ex 
cursion to the scenes L. 
in ‘* The Newcomes,” but we must 
go with him to the Charterhouse of 
Colonel Newcome: 


As we face these eure 
precincts, so harbor 
from the stress of Louse’ 8 ever-— 
lasting billows, the architectural 
beauty of the building fades away ; 
fades away the beauty of carved: 
stone work and age- 
oak; fades even the memory of t! 
pious founder, and before r 
dimmed by the power of i 
stands forth the figure whose li 
is not to be found in any liter-— 
ature, and who, even with the 

" of his childhood on his = 
lips, can never fade from our 
memories. 


Lovers of the Thackeray 


















































































oggerty 
these also searched for the 
references in this book. an 
pioturesqueness of the old 
names finds a new life here, 










read off the names of the o 
plunging past in the crowded 
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H. G. Wells, Playboy of the Likcsiny World 


Wherein It Appears That a New “Era of Fun” Will Bring Us More “Mr. Pollys.’”’ 


By ERNEST BRENNECKE, JR. 


HE last glimpse I had of H. G. 
Wells was in Berlin a few 
weeks ago. He was then 
stopping at the luxurious 
Adion Hotel, but was so busy 
hobnobbing with German and Rus- 
sian’ Communists, 
~. from place to place on one leg, as it 


shave time to see me. 

” So I made no serious effort to 

>) hréak in upon his much-occupied 
‘existence at that time, but contented 
_mayself with recoliections of the jolly 
little talk I had with him in his 
London flat, No. 4, Whitehall Court, 
just before he departed on his Conti- 

* Nental journey. * * * 

<1 had come upon him unawares, 
weemingly, for when I had stepped 

/@ut of the lift and had been ushered 

* im through a series of elaborately 
_ furnished, high-ceilinged rooms, I 
‘found him seated before his desk, 
-eollartess, attired in a fleur-de-lis 

ey: gilk dressing gown, above which a 

© posy-tinted neck, full-blooded face, 


| 7* trim‘ mustache and blinking eyes 


aa ‘ erected themselves. 
in ie ™ Well, well! And how do you 
do!” He arose, with just a hint of 
» @ sidelong glance at his interrupted 
ee work, and shook hands. His voice 
broke into a strange, rather shrill 
£ ” falsetto at every third syllable. “* And 
i iz what have you been doing with your- 
4. self in England?" 
Ps “ Well, I’ve just come: over from 
~ Bbury Street, where, as a curious, 
prying American, I've .been a-chat- 
‘ting with George Moore,’’ I ven- 
> tured. 
y “Yes! You've been doing the 
' studio-stuff, ‘I see. I hope you 
called him ‘Dear Master’—if you 
* didn’t, my dear fellow, you didn’t 
do the righi thing! "’ 
~ Of course, I hadn't 
‘Moore “ Dear Master."' Moore had 
entertained me charmingly, with 
_eharacteristically Moore-ish conver- 
sation, but his savage denunciation 
of Thomas Hardy's works (he 
Wouldn't even call them “ works "’) 
had made it impossible’ for me ever 
become a disciple of his. 

So I pulled myself together and 
‘began to talk to Mr. Wells about 
** Mr. Polly *’ and “ The Wheels of 
Chance,’’ books for which I have 
/an overweening affection, born : of 
the Wells-enthusiasms of my intel- 
} lectual apprenticeship. I made 
noises of admiration, punctuated by 
Mr. Wells’s frequently ejaculated 
falsetto: ‘‘ Yes? * * * Yes! 
. s . Yes? > . * Yes! o 

“*The Wheels of Chance '"— 
yes! ’’ He picked up his end of 
the dialogue. “A bad book. Gay, 
yes, but bad. ‘ Mr. Hoopdriver ’ was 
@ good study, a good character, 
whimsical, well drawn—and the Sus- 
sex scenery was pretty good—hbut the 
_ rest of the book was awfully bad. 

** But ‘ Mr. Polly!’ was a good 
© |. book, and I did have an awfully good 

* time writing it. - I could have gone 
on with Mr. Polly forever, I think, 
if it hadn’t been for my publishers. 
- Once I had started Polly, I wanted to 
» continue with the dear chap, to go 
. on and on with ‘The Adventures of 
_ Mr. Polly’ through at least ten vol- 
- umes. But my publishers wouldn't 
hear of such a thing.- They made 
|, me finish the poor fellow off: marry 
, him or something, at the end of the 
volume. But I hated to do it."’ 
‘This was entertaining, I thought. 
‘I recalled other Wells-things, and 
_ began to speak of the way in which 
. “The Food of the Gods” had nour- 
ished my craving for scientific ro- 
/mance years ago. 

“ Yes—yes! Those things were all 
“awfully good fun,’’ broke in Mr. 
a “and I think it’s about time 
“1 had a little more fun.” 

-“ And will you discard your polit- 

1} teal and sociological . preoccupations 

fom write more of Mr. Polly and 

‘more food of the gods?” I asked, 

S with a degree of husky eagerness 
3 ‘trickling into my voice. 

“The world is at the present time 

into an era of Humor, an 

Fun,” he deliberated, falling 





called Mr. 





of 
3 


skipping about . 


‘were, that 1 was sure he wouldn’t 


and storm and strife for the pres- 
ent, and we're about to enter into 
a lighter period of existence. The 
world is now sick of wars and tu-: 
mults and is looking for lighter en- 
tertainment, in order to forget the 


H. G, Wells. 


and 1940 or 1960, when the nations. Like Gods’ marked a definite tran- 


will be tested by their next bloody’ sition. 
tragedy, they will look chiefly for manner. 


fun. 
“ And so I am now at work on the 
kind ‘of writing that I used to do, 


I'mi going back to my early 
There will be more. Mr. 
Pollys, more and better Mr. Hoop- 


| drivers, more Food of the Gods— 


yes! * * * At least, I hope so *-* * 


Inferno it has just passed through. | the sort of thing which provides me} Have you been out on my balcony?” 


Immediate dangers are not so ter- 
ribly pressing;. we are all pepe | 
anxious for diversion. Between now 


with the most fun.” 
He tapped the neat manuscript on 
the table in front of him. “‘My Men 


Of course, I hadn’t been out on the 
Wells balcony, inasmuch as it was 
my first visit to the Wells flat. But 





Proposals to Control Prices 


STABILIZATION. By E. M. H. Lloyd. 
141 


pp. New York: 
Knopf. $1.50. 

HILE it would seem that the 
comparative stabilization of 
the prices of basic commodi- 

ties, if nothing more, would be uni- 
versally welcome, ‘this is far from 
the case. Many economists, pro- 
ducers, and even consumers, are 
very much against any interference 
with the so-called “free play" of 
economic forces. 4 

Mr. Lioyd is quite cognizant of 
this feeling and recognizes it, rather 
than any insuperable economic, 
financial or political reason, as the 
chief obstacle to any plan for the 
control of prices that may be of- 
fered. But he calls attention to- the 
patent fact that the ‘“‘ free play” 
of economic forces is theoretical 
rather than actual, and one feels, 
after reading his book, that he has 
presented a very good case, un- 
marred by filam , bombast or 
exaggeration of any kind, and that, 
on the whole, his plan might be 
worth a trial. 

He. believes that international 
pools should be formed for the pur- 
chase of basic commodities at prices 
that would be guaranteed for a cer- 


Alfred A. 


in reserve. Then, when the demand 
for the products became such as 
would, under present conditions, 
create a boom, the surplus stecks 
could be gradually, marketed and, 
with the co-operation of the banks, 
the skyrocketing of prices, to which 
we are gow subjected, would be pre- 
vented. In times of overproduc- 
tion the pools would absorb the sur- 
plus, and thus the producers would 
be protected against the conditions 
of an abnormal slump in prices and 
its attendant evils. Such a system 
involves not only the stabilization of 
prices but, in addition, the preven- 
tion of fluctuations on the com- 
modity value of gold, which would 
tend toward the stabilization of in- 
ternational monetary values. 

This is a mere skeleton of the gen- 
eral nature of the proposals which 
Mr. Lioyd offers and which it 
would be impossible to discuss in de- 
tail within the limits of a brief re- 

Stress, should 


tain period, preferably short. The | an 





©.@ prophetic mood. “ We've had 
fill of tragedy, high seriousness, 








, actually only an adviser and finan- 
‘ cial guarantor. 

Stabilization, of course, does not 
preclude any advance in prices, but 
only that the huge profits made at 
times and the equally gigantic 
losses sustained at others under our 
present individualistic and some- 
what speculative system of produc- 
tion and consumption would be ob- 
viated. Individual producers would 
have less opportunity to make sen- 
sational returns, but on the other 
hand society as a whole would be 
protected from exorbitant prices. 

Thus stated in outline, denuded of 
all extenuating facts, statistics and 


modifications, it may seem that Mr.’ 


Licyd is 
scheme, 
cable. 


sdggesting a utopian 
impossible and impracti- 
Such, however, is not the 
ease.. Whether one favors it or not, 
the fact remains that the control of 
prices, at least to some extent, by 
co-operative purchasing and mar- 
keting is an economically sound 
theory and, as advanced by the au- 
thor, it would. not disturb our pres- 
ent economic or social system to any 


I followed him through the windows 
and leaned over the railing beside 
him, hanging over the Victoria Em- 
bankment below, and looking across 
the Thames, sparkling under an un- 
usually brilliant London sun. 

“ There’s St. Paul's.’” Mr. Wells 
pointed ‘to Sir Christopher -Wren's 
masterpiece, away over to the left. 
“There's a satisfying bit of archi- 
tecture. You're going to Berlin too, 
you said? Well, take a. look at the 
* Berliner Dom ’ when you get there. 
You'll come back to St. Paul’s, I 
daresay * * * Berlin—m-m-yes * * * 
Berlin, however, is really the hope 
of the world at present. Don’t spend 
too much time in Paris. Paris is 
completely out of stép with the ad- 
vance of civilization, if thére is to 
be any. But Berlin! If we deal 
intelligently with Berlin, they'll be 
talking English there inside of fifty 
years—which is as it should. be. 
* * * All this is rather pretty, what? 
What's your impression of London 
architecture? ” 

I had just attended the ghastly 
English middle-class Handel Festival 
at the Crystal Palace, and a Sunday 
afternoon concert at the Queen’s 
Hall in Kensington, that monstrous 
squat cylinder across the road from 
the, no less monstrous Albert Me- 
morial. So I began to writhe and 
to deal in -no uncertain terms with 
Queen Victoria’s masterpieces, forc- 
ibly underlining the story of the 
cockney who blithely pointed them 
out to his American visitor as ‘‘ Al- 
bert "All, the great singer, and, on . 
yer. right, the Kensington Gas 
Works! ”’ 

Mr. Wells began to make noises 
of protest before I had finished. 
** You musn’t be too hard on those 
pieces. I'd hate, really, to see them 
taken down or altered.” 

He now marched up and down the 
balcony with jerky strides, while I 
followed as best I could in his rear. 

*“* We need fun in our architecture 
as well as in our literature,’’ he con- 
tinued, evidently having found a bit 
of a thesis to develop. ‘‘ Why not 
comic relief in our buildings, a bit 
of flippancy in our stolid, austere 
cities? Yes! * * * Our era of 
fun .will certainty appreciate thcse 
funny Kensington monstrosities. The 
Crystal Palace, anyway, is a rather 
valuable historical document. It 
represents the modern architect’s 
first inkling of the possibilities of 
building with just steel and glass. 
The chap that_designed it simply let 
himself go—played around with the 
new material—and the result is not 
only a huge juke but also a record 
of some worth.” 

We climbed inside again, and lit 
a couple of cigarettes. 

‘“* But surely you don’t want the 
mind of the race to develop a purely 
flippant attitude to things * * 
the things you've been writing — 
aren't they calculated to bring on— 
to awaken us, rather, to the burning 
necessity for a serious pulling to- 
gether of ourselves? * * * An 
awakening of the universal con- 
science? * * * Religion * * * 
education * * -* seience?’’ I 
mumbled by jejune perplexities. 

** Oh, those things—yes! Science 
must be preached, not flippantly, but 
with due humility. A well - knit, 
lucid outline of science is still a 
desideratum. There’s great need for 
inteligent collation of the new facts 
and discoveries 


“In education, too, there is nec- 
-essary an ‘ outline-period,’ during 
which young people in the question-' 


special 

“ My 18-year-old son, for instance 
—mighty clever ean: Yes! But.he 
needs outlines.. * * * A specialist. 
ad tara Jue octiniins ome 
graph'— biological research — rather 
the larva of the her- 
ring. * * * 

-** Stil—we can’t have too much 





fun, just. now.- I’ do my share . 
when I get back from Berlin.” 
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A-Review by 
P. W. WILSON 


POLITICS AND PROGRESS. By 
182 pp. New York: 


Ramsey Muir. 
Alfred A. Knopf. $1.75. 


HE world is today confronted 
with the question if anything 
is meant in the twentieth cen- 
tury by what was known in the 
nineteenth century as Liberal- 

ism. In many lands, there is a ten- 
dency to despair of Liberalism and 
to utter the crude formula of Mus- 
| solini that Freedom has failed, leav- 
| img force as the only remedy. In 
Paris, this impatience over consti- 
tutional politics has led to the new 
royalism preached by Léon Daudet, 
the Action Francaise and _ the 
camelots du roi. In Bulgaria, the 
Fascisti of Sofia have done to death 
Stambulisky, the peasant Prime Min- 
ister, and King Boris, the son of 
Ferdinand, is firmly in the saddle. 
Russia, too, has an Autocracy, not 
a Duma, and in the milder climate 
of Britain, the same strug- 
gle.is proceeding. In the 
- Parliament which is the 
mother of Parliaments, the 
Liberal Party, so powerful 





before the war, is sadly 
divided - and diminished; 
and between the upper 


milistone of Conservatism 
\ and the lower millstone of 
i Labor it looks sometimes 
| as if the organized Liberal- 
ism which embodies the 
| memories of Gladstone, 
Bright and Cobden. will be 
ground to powder. . 
} 4 This, however, is not the 
| 4 whole story. Liberalism in 
Engiand is not dead. It is 


not asleep. It is thinking 
things out. And as an ex- 
ample of the thinking 
aloud, this little book, 


“ Politics and Progress,’’ 
by Ramsay Muir, has an 
importance all its own. So 
brief a volume can be read 
at a sitting, but it is none 
the less an expression of 
i the Liberal mind. The au- 
thor is one of those intel- 
lectual pioneers who con- 
venes the now famous an- 
nual conferences at the 
older universities where 
politicians attend a Sum- 
mer school for the study of 
the probl of stat n- 
ship. Of the wisdom thus 
distilled, we have in these 
pages an excellent sample. 

Let us put the author, 
then, into the witness box 
and take his evidence. To 
begin with, we find in him 
a vision sucriously re- 
stricted by ce nm geo- 
graphical limits. “Of any 
world except. the world of 
Enrope he seems to be un- 
conscious. He is still liv- 
ing in the old Roman Em- 
pire, and beyond its confines are 
merely what the Greeks call “ the 
barbartans,’’ or gabblers of an un- 




















one sentence in this book would need 
to be changed. The United States, 
having declined the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, appears only as a _ too-in- 
sistent creditor, while Canada and 
Australia are off the map. Liberal- 
ism is here discussed as.a local cult, 
intensive, indeed, and _ sincere, 
wholesome also as a corrective of 40- 
























the movies and other means of com- 
munication. 

If Mr. Muir's range of outlook 
were gemeral in Britain certain is- 
sues would be challenged. The Do- 
minions could hardly remain within 
the empire when they are held to 
be ‘below the horizon and out of 
sight. No discussion of the pursuit 
of happiness can be scientific which 
ignores the pursuit of happiness in 
the United States. For instance, the 
Liberalism of Sir William Harcourt 
in the nineties and of Mr. Asquith 
a dozen years later, had the ,cour- 
age to tackle liquor. The sale of 
liquor in Britain is today virtually 
unrestricted and it has an enormous 
effect upon employment, pauperism, 
efficiency, the feeding and clothing 
of children, education and domestic 
comfort... Mr. Muir discusses the 
Dyes act but not the drink trade. 
A fact like prohibition and its equiv- 
alents in the dominions are not Eu- 
ropean and are thus irrelevant, in- 
deed, the contribution of labor to 


the. privileges of the established 
Church, the landlords, the peers and 
the brewers. In all that the poli- 
ticlan had a good talking case. He 
could coin those megaphonic phrases 
by which millions of votes can be 
mobilized. Today there are in the 
State not two parties, but three, and 
in British history no third party has 
survived. Two are politics; three 
are none. When, therefore, Mr. 
Muir pleads for ‘‘ the third angie 
of the triangle ’’ via media by which 
We are to escape from “a real dan- 
ger of an ugly class war,’’ he states 
his own perplexity. He is fighting 
both the Rights and the Lefts, and 
one can imagine his sweet reason- 
ableness acting as leaven in -both 
camps. This is the kind of book that 
will make the Conservatives less 
conservative and the Socialists less 

cialist. R y Muir is of the 
gironde and he may be too precisely 
correct to avoid the guillotine. 

Let him speak for himself: 








Liberalism believes with the 


Westminster From County Hall. 
Drawing by Cecil King. 





this problem is that the workingman 
is not getting strong enough beer for 
his money, 

Mr. Muir wishes to get rid of war. 
But here again, by taking only the 
Old World for his parish, he deprives 
himself of what is perhaps his most 
telling argument. War is a mad- 
which in the future man- 
kind may be again stimulated, but 
the actual fact today is that mili- 
tarism is a local disease. In cer- 
tain districts of Europe, you find 
it. There are symptoms of it also 
in Japan. But over areas inhabited 
by three-quarters of the human 
race, armaments, whether on sea or 
are in the larger and modern} 


oe 
cf 





nan 
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Labor Party that there is much 
that is evil and unjust in our s0- 
cial order; but it believes that the 


terment, but confusion and im- 
poverishment. It believes with 
conservatism that private enter- 
prise must be in the future, as 
it has been in the past, the main- 
spring of progress, and that to 
destroy ‘‘ private enterprise" in 
the hope of producing social bet- 
terment is like taking the main- 


too much 


order is not that there is t 
” “(as the 


i 


if 
is 


fy 
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Ramsay Muir Thinks Aloud About British Liberalism | 


Problems of the New World—The League of Nations—The Labor Party 


a weaker Cabinet will never be the 
slogan to carry elections in a coun- 
try which invariably votes for what 
it believes will be the winning side 
and demands a Government, strong 
enough to do some right things and 
to leave most wrong things undone. 
Every party out of power has for 
generations talked against the tyran- 
ny of the Cabinet in power. 

Mr. Muir realizes the tragic fact 
that there can be no full measure 
of Liberalism in Britain unless Eu- 
rope be tranquil. <As constituted, 
the League of Nations is not enough 
and he proposes therefore to give 
both France and Germany a 
guarantee against any act of aggres- 
sion, declared to be such by the 
Léague. In other words, the scrap 
of paper which proved so important 
in the case of Belgium should be 
rewritten so as to include the Rhine. 
Mr. Muir may be right. His thought 
is aligned with the thought of 
President Wilson at Paris. But 
as things stand today, when the 





tongue and the pen of Lloyd George 
are equally at liberty, a new Anglo- 
French Alliance is at least a dis- 
putable proposal on which the Lib- 
eral Party would not be united. To 
the statement that Britain has been 
** obstinately blind ’’ to the French 
desire for security, the late Prime 
Minister would not assent and he 
would refer Mr. Muir doubtless to 
proceedings both at Paris and at 
Genoa. Nor is it now possible to 
claim the authority of Mr. Asquith 
and Viscount Grey—nor indeed of 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald—for this 
point of view. A tripartite alliance 
of France, Britain and Germdny 
might reconcile many interests in 


Mr. Muir's ideas are thus no mo- 
nopoly of the Liberal Party, which 
he would consolidate. And the dif- 
ficulty in regard to them is that the 
cold economies of the bank parlor, 

























be translated into propaganda for | 
the hustings. In Britain, as in the — 
United States, the plain man does 
not pretend to fathom the mys- - 
teries of finance. But he asks ques- — 
tions ich financiers must answer ~ 
if they ‘are to have his vote. And 
to Mr. Muir, as to Mr. McKenna, 
he puts this dilemma—Britain, 50 
you tell us, can pay the United ~ 
States. Germany can pay at ledst 
an immense sum in reparations. 
And money is lent to Austria on 
condition that Austria repays it. 
Why ‘cannot "’ Italy and France 
at least pay something? Is “ can- 
hot ” the right word? There is also. 
* won't.’ 

Here is no criticism of Mr. Muir's ~~ 
volume. On the contrary, the high- 
est tribute to such a book is an 
analysis like this, which shows how 
it stimulates a discussion within the 
mind. The question is not whether 
Mr. Muir is right or wrong, but 
whether he tempts us to argue how 















































far he is right or wrong. Ali that 
one must conclude. up to 
this point is that in his . 
presentation of foreign af- 
fairs, political and finan- 
cial, there is nothing spe- 
cifically Liberal. Many. 
Conservatives, many Labor 
men, would agree with him, . 
and with him also many - 
Liberals would disagree. On © 
domestic issues his observa- 
tions are also acute, but - 
here, again, they would not 

summarize in © 


would have approved of @ 
levy on capital two years 
ago, but the moment for 
such a levy—so he thinks— . 
has passed, and may never 
return. He believes, how- 

ever, in increasing the 
death duties on inheri- 
tances until they approxi- — 
mate to such & levy. He! 

accepts the graduated in- 

come tax, but opposes the. 
plan whereby Labor would 

exempt all incomes un- — 
der £500. He says that _ 








would pay no income tax . 
at all, while 2,000,000 — 
would pay so high a tax — 



























.|to become a practical policy, must 
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“But still the Vine her ancient Ruby yields.” 


A Review by 
NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 
OMAR KHAYYAM AND ‘ay AGE. 
By Ped —, B. A, osen> 
Cc. 8.3 F. G.. &., uf 

& pp. pe DD. 8s 
porevala Sons & Co. 

TUDENTS of Persian agree 
that the name of the Old 
Tentmakers should be spelled 
Umar or Umar Khayyam, but 
FitzGerald's transliteration of 

it-as Omar is so much better known 
that it will undoubtedly continue to 
prevail. Mr. Rothfeld claims espe- 
cial authority in interpreting Umar, 
having spent much of his life in the 
East, where he acquired familiarity 
with written afd spoken Persian, 
and his excuse in adding to the 


Tara- 





* somewhat extensive literature on the 
Rubafyat is that he has attempted 
for the first time ‘to correlate 
Umar Khayyam’s work to the his- 
torical and spiritual development 
of Islam, and in ‘particular to sum- 
Marize and explain the nature 
of Persian influence upon the Ab- 
basid Khalifate and the great period 
of Mohammedan civilization.” 

He begins with a succinct sketch 
of the historical events which led 
to the dominion of the Sejukian 
Turk, Toghru, as Shah of Persia, 
Syria, Mesopotamia and other 
States, and that of his successor, 
Alp Arslan, who in 1063 became Sul- 
tan of the united empire. Alp Ars- 
Jan was assassinated in 1072 and 
Was succeeded by the renowned 
Malik Shah, who, assisted by the 
liberal-minded Minister Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, ‘‘ encouraged learning, found- 
ed. or embellished cities and pro- 
moted progress and _ prosperity.” 
During this time the Battle of Hast- 
ings had been fought, which, says 
. Mr. Rothfeld, ‘*‘ handed over the 
rule of the British Isles from the 
h ofa of petty Teu- 
tonic tribes to a chief of more or 
less settled robbers of the coast of 
France.” 

Tennyson boasts: “ Saxons and 
Normans and Danes are we ’’; how 
would he have liked to have his an- 
cestors called ‘* Teutons,” though 
T were ki of the 


a z 
‘ Cimbri, settled in Wales? Mr. Roth- 








*. feld’s rather derogatory reference to 


William the Conqueror and his op- 
ponents is evidently to maxe more 
emphatic the end of the paragraph 
in which it occurs: 

In Europe the people continued 
ignorant, dirty and distressed, 
“ava oppressive priests and cruel 

barons clawed at each other’s 
gant for __ privilege of brigand- 
The Roman 


Em- 

pire Gomiciiod at Byzantine [sic!} 
for a century shown some 
signs ‘of a revival of learning, and 
its citizens used water for the pur- 
pose of cleanliness. But in any 
active sense civilization was barely 
known outside of the Mussulman 


This exaggerated comparison be- 
tween the East and the West is of 
course merely rhetorical. The oasis, 
#o to speak, in the midst of the 
Oriental desert did indeed produce, 
like literary palm trees, a remark- 
able number of great poets during a 
time when Europe had none that is 
remembered; but the great epoch of 
cathedral building and of stained 
glass had teached its acme in the 
thirteenth century, and before Hafiz, 


‘the Sugarlip,”. died, England had 
Chaucer and Italy had Dante and 
Petrarca. Only in periods of peace 
can there be real prosperity, and 
only when thére is prosperity do the 
Muses deign to visit a country. 

Khorassan, “the Land of the 
Sun,” during Umar’s happiest days 
was at the height of its glory. Mr. 
Rothfeld says: 

The aoil is fertile in the plains, 
and at that age was still well ir- 
rigated and its agriculture rich and 
intensive. The cotton crops were 
heavy and of fine staple, and at 
their season the dull green of the 
fields was whitened as with snow 
by the white of the bolls bursting. 
Round the plains rose the bare 
mountain ranges. Homespuns 
were woven in the houses of the 
people, and shawls and carpets 
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Omar, the Cynical Tentmaker 


Historical and Critical Study of the ‘Rubaiyat’’ 


were wrought out of the fleeces of 

their flocks. It was by nature 

the richest, and by the craft of 
man had grown the most commer- 
cial province of the empire. 

Nishapur, the capital, was the 

first and perhaps the fairest city 

in the Persian land, ‘and was 

counted third or fourth in all the. 
world. It had its palaces and its 

great offices. It no less 

than six colleges for the study of 

theology, science and philosophy, 

and Nizam-ul-Mulk had built in 

it a great observatory. 

Here at some as yet undetermined 
date, probably about 1030, was born 
Ghiyath-ud-Din Abu'l Fath Umar 
Ibrahiam al KhayyAmi.. Much dis- 
cussion has been waged over the 
question whether Khayyam really 
signified that his father, and he also, 
were by trade tentmakers, as the 
term signifies. But Mr. Rothfeld 
believes that it was merely taken as 
his poetic takhallus, or pseudonym, 
and ‘‘ would no more necessarily im- 
ply his or his father’s business with 
tenis and their stitching than the 
name of Baker in England means an 
immediate intimacy with loaves and 
their baking.” His education and 
all his associations with the highest 

ty of Nishapur, his travels and 
the great honors heaped upon him 
would seem to militate against any 
such lowly origin. The picturesque 
legend that has made of him a 
school-fellow with Nizam-ul-Mulk, 
the great Minister of Alp Arslan, and 
of Malik Shah, and with the terrible 
Hassan ibn Sabah, the Chief of ‘the 
Assassins, known as “ the Old Man 
of the Mountains,” And that of the 
famous compact made among them 
are set aside as incompatible with 
known dates, ‘‘ unless one assumes 
a coincidence of longevities and a 
concatenation of circumstances 380 
unnatural as to require a miracle to 
support them.”’ 

In his own day Umar achieved a 
great reputation as a scientist, espe- 
cially as a mathematician and as- 





tronomer. His treatise on algebra 
has been translated from an Arabic 
text into French by F. Woepcke, and 
Professor William EB. Story of Clark 
University has commented learnedly 
upon it, drawing the conclusion that 
Umar “ was the must’ original and 
therefore the greatest of Saracén 
mathematicians. His works on met- 
aphysics (“El Kaun w’al Takiif ” 
and ‘* Al-Wadjud "] are lost; indeed, 
only three of his books have come 
down to us; but the ten attributed to 
him must have proved his learning 
and versatility. Mr. Rothfeld says 
that Malik Shah “ summoned the 
leading astronomers of the world” to 
devise a reformed calendar. Some 
state the number of these reformers 
as eight, others ag ten. Umar was 
one of them, and Mr. Rothfeld con- 
tents himself with commending it as 
** the best at that date recorded by 
mankind.” Gibbon, cited by Fitz- 
Gerald, declares it “‘ surpasses the 
Julian and approaches the accuracy 
of the Gregorian style.’’ Mr. Roth- 
feld might have been even more en- 
thusiastic over Umar’s calendar, for 
its scheme is quite in line with the 
latest that has been proposed to take 
the place of our present cumbersome 
and inelastic system. 


The question naturally rises: How 
many of the quatrains attributed to 
the astronomer-p%et were really his’? 
In the oldest manuscript, that 
brought from Persia by Sir Gore 
Ouseley and utilized by FitzGerald, 
there ate only 158. That goes back 
to the year 1515 A. D., nearly 400 
years after Umar is known to have 
died. Still later MSS. contain be- 
tween 500 and 600, and, as many of 
these are not duplicates, 80 
that with the so-called ‘‘ wandering 
quatrains,’’ there are more than 
1,200 in the Umarian manner, and it 
Mis so easy to imitate this manner 
that even internal evidence is not 
to be trusted, it may well be that 





only a dozen or so are genuine. Mrs. 


“Ali, take the Cash in hand and wave the Rest: 
Oh, the brave Music of a distant Dram!” 
Drawitigs db Bdmind J. ASujlivan to illustrate PiteGerdld’s “Rubatyat of Omar. Khayyom.” 


E. P. Dutteri & Co., Publishers: 





and Its Make: 


Cadell accepts about, Mr. Rothfeld 
rejects only about 100 from Whin- 
field’s 508! Mr. Rothfeld affirms 
that Umar’s verses were ‘‘ most con- 
genial to the Persian temperament 
by their humor and audacity.’’ But 
it has been generally supposed that | 
the lack of MSS. and the compara- 
tive disrepute caused by his supposed 
dissolute character point to general 
neglect of his poetical work through 
centuries. Even if it be true that 
the Emperor Akbar of India declared 
that every ode of Hafiz should’ be 
followed by a quatrain of Umar's, 
“‘as to read the ode without the 
quatrain was like drinking wine 
without a relish,’" it' must be re- 
membered that Akbar lived about six 
centuries later than Umar, and only 
a little more than two centuries later 
than Hafiz, the last flower of the 
great Persian garden. 

Umar did not invent the distinctive 
form of the rubai’d. Hanzalan of 
Badghis, who flourished about the 
middle of the ninth century, of 
whom [according to Professor Jack- 
son} the earliest Persian biographer 
Aufi says, ‘“‘ the graceful flow of his 
expression is like*the water of Para- 
dise, and his verses have the fresh- 
ness of cool wine and the agreeable- 
ness of the northern wind,’’ com- 
posed one which has come down to 
us and is thus translated by Pro- 
fessor Jackson: 


Though rue from the fire my dear 
one threw, 

Lest from the evil eye some harm 
accrue, 

"T would naught avail her—either 
rue or fire; 

Her face the fire—her beauty made 
the rue. 


Abu Shakur of Balkh, who lived 
100 years before Umar, also wrote 
rubaiyat and so did Shahid, whose 
ruba’i on the ruined city of Tus re- 
minds one of Umar’s lament over the 
Courts of Jamshyd. Rudagi, who 
died when Umar.was a young man, 
also left several rubaiyat. 

The Persian language, singularly 
simple in construction and with 
many .resemblances of our own 
tongue (as, for instance, baed, bad; 
yogh, yoke; madar, mother, and the 
like), after once acquiring its liter-- 
ary form, remained practically un- 
changed for more than a thousand 
years, and its verse forms, Mr. Roth- 
feld says, are twenty-four, as used 
by Umar, though he thinks they can 
be reduced to two. It is rather odd 
that of all the translators of Umar, 
only John Payne has attempted to 
reproduce these rhythms, but it can- 
not be said that he was very success- 
ful. The word ‘* skinker,’’ which 
he uses to stand for the Persian 
Saki, was not happy, and the awk- 


which is so haunting. 
the significance of 
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A Review by 
MARY SIEGRIST . 


’ WHIPPERGINNY. Robert Graves. 
New York: Miired At Knopf. 


HIS new offering of Robert 
Graves is a worthy follower 


of “Over the Brazier,” 
“ Fairies and Fusiliers,"’ 
. “ The Pier Glass ** and other, 
volumes of this prolific young poet. 
Life ‘has been to him a fostering 
mother. She has given him rich ex- 
perience out of crowded years. For 
him there have been no outrageous 
gaps, no stupid hindrances in the 
full flow of his ufterance and of his 
life experience. Recognition, too, 
has come to him at once and un- 
grudgingly, the kind of recognition 
that is afforded few young poets 
even of today—the time of the so- 
called “‘supremacy”’ of youth—at 20. 
‘The doors of the House of Song 
easily swung open to his tread; his 
audiencé was waiting to welcome 
him, Not that his has been an casy 
ife—it has been. filled with all the 
horror of War-but it has been one 
of definitely conscious and un- 
whecked growth and experience. 

Robert Graves had a fine start in 

life as the son of the song writer 
j and author, A. P. Graves. We have 
ao reeord of his having lisped -in 
umbers, but if by any chance he did 
| 30, it is probable that his parents did 
‘not as in the case of several of our 
English poets, mistake this lisping 
for the blubbering of an idiot. He 
was educated at Charter House 
School, Oxford. On leaving school 
he served all through the great war 
with the Welsh Fusiliers. He was 
made Captain in the infantry in 
| i915. Later, he was sent to France 
a three times after being disabled, and 
was reported dead on the officia) list 
1 after being severely wounded. He 
was in the same battalion as Sieg- 
fried Sassoon, his close friend. In 
1918 he married Nancy Nicholson, 
daughter of William and Mabel 
Nicholson, the artists. 

The poems in this volume—at least 
most of them—cover a period of 
three years, beginning with the new 
year of 1920. The mood of some 
of these lyrics is still, as in those of 
former volumes, a continuation of 
the mood growing out of the war— 

! the desire, as the poet says, to 

{ escape from a painful war neurosis 
into an Arcadia of amatory fancy. 
For the full understanding of Whip- 
perginny the poet’s own words are 
best: 


In most of the later pieces will 
be found evidences of greater de- 
tachment and the appearance of a 
new series of problems in religion, 
psychology and philosophy no less 
exacting than their predecessors, 
but, it may be said, of less emo- 
tional intensity. The ‘‘ Interlude ” 
in the middle of the book was 
written before the appearance of 
these less lyrical pieces, but must 
be read as an apology for the -book 
being now even less homogeneous 

~ than before. To those who demand 
uneeasing emotional stress in po- 
etry at whatever cost to the poet— 

I was one of these myself until 
recently—I have no apology to 
offer; but only this proverb from 
the Chinese, that the petulant pro- 
tests of all the lords and ladies of 
the Imperial Court will weigh 
little with the whale when, 
covering from his painful excre- 

~ tory condition, he need no’ longer 
supply the Guild of Honourable 
their accustomed 







Some one has called Graves a 
** clever poet.”” Far from being the 
commendation intended, this is noth- 
ing less than an indictment. — Cer- 
tainly he is a sophisticated, seasoned 
young poet who refreshingly refrains 
from the self-conseious pose of those 
who like to call themselves sophisti- 
cates... But whatever elise he is, it is 
be hoped that he is not “‘ clever” 
in the connotation of that 
word. If he is, it follows that cer- 
tain things that we look for in poets 
of the larger girth must inevitably 
be found -wanting. One wants some- 
how to feel that what to some may 
mirror itself as cleverness is in 
reality a combination of rugged 
strength and ee simplicity: 
Certainly his work is not wanting 
either in_strength or in directness. 













Can hold his dead leaf longer 
{nto your glum November 





Than this live twig tossed shivering 
By your East Wind anger. 
Unrepentant, hoping Spring, 
Flowery hoods of glory hoping. 
Carelessiy I sing, 

With envy none for the broken spray 
When the Spring comes, fallen away. 


The outstanding quality of these 
poems, however, is their whimsical- 
ity, their gay, fantastic humor. 
There is in them a certain delight- 
ful air of irresponsibility that savors 
of the robust, wholesome temper of 
Elizabethan days. They run, too, 
a fairly wide gamut of mood, in con- 
trast to much of our present poetry, 
which in order to be essentially it- 
self is concentrated and intense and 
cast in a particular mood. The man- 
ner of this poetry is at the opposite 
pole from this technique. There is 
no prolonged philosophical note—no 
harping on one note to the exclu. 
sion of all other notes. In this 
poetry, too, there is light and color 
and an unstudied note of frankness 
and directness. There is, too, a cer- 
tain challenging strain of irony, a 
glittering note of fatality that runs 
throughout these pages, as, for ex- 
ample, in *‘ Old Wives’ Tales "’: 
Were the tales they told absurd, 

Randoin tags for a child's ear? 
Soon I mocked at all I heard, 

Though with cause indeed for 

fear. 

Of the mermaids’ doleful game 

In deep water I heard tell, 
Of lofty dragons blowing flame, 

Of the horned fiends of hell. 
Now | have met the mermaid kin 

ind them bound by natural 


laws, 
They have neither tale nor fin, 
But are the deadlier for that 
cause. 

. * . > Ps + 
And there’s a true and only fiend, 
Worse than prophets prophesy, 
Whose full powers to hurt are 


screened, 
Lest the race of man should die. 
* . * > * ” + 
Mermaids will not be denied 
Of our last enduring shame, 
The dragon flaunts his unpierced 


hide, 
The fiend makes laughter with 
God’s name. : 

That this poet, like every other 
songmeker, has had to undergo the 





and his Baucis, 


Poetic Gayety of Robert Graves 


“The Blind Phototropisms of His Fluttering Mind” 


accustomed series of rapid-fire ques- 

tions that penalize his craft in the 

commercial world and that he has 

stood up gracefully under these 

banalities .with ready humor and 

unanswerable argument one easily 

infers from ‘‘ Interlude: On Pre- 

serving a Poetical Formula.’’ 

‘*Phere’s less and less cohesion 

Tn each collection 

Of my published poetries? * 

You are taking me to task? 

And ‘** What were my last royal- 
tles? 

Reckoned in pounds, were they, or 
shillings, 

Or even perhaps in pence? ”’ > 

No, do not ask! 

I’m lost, in buyings and sellings. 

But please permit only once more 
for luck ~ 

Irreconcilabilities in my book. 


.For these are all the same stuff 


y, % 
The obverse ae reverse, if you 
look closel 


Of busy Iniagination’s new-coined 


money ; 
And if you watch the blind 
Phototropisms of my fluttering 
mind, 
Whether growing stronger, I wres- 
tle Jacob-wise 
With fiendish darkness blinking 
reatfully z 


Its baje-fire eyes _ 

Or whether childishly 

I dart to Mother-skirts of love and 
peace 

To play with toys until those hor- 


rors leavVe me— 
Yet note, whichever way I find re- 
I 


lease, 
By fight or flight, 
By being harsh or tame, 
The Spirit's the same, 
and-Ink’s the same. 
ii. 
Epitaph on an Unfortunate Artist: 


He found a formula for drawing 


the Pen- 


comic rabbi 
This formula for drawing comic 
rabbits id, 


So in the end he could not change 
the tragic’ habits 
formula for drawing comic 
‘rabbits made. 

‘“* An Idyll of Old Age,’’ a narra- 
tive poem too long for quoting here 
—the story of two gods who once 
visited a hermit couple, Philemon 
and overheard their 





Robert Graves, 


From an oil painting by Benjamin Nicholson. 


conversation one night behind an in- 
tervening wall, is in the poet's finest 
ironic vein. Among the briefer 
poems, ‘‘ Fight to the Death ’’ and 
** A History of Peace ’’ are excel- 
lent examples of the full satiric 
mood: ~- 

Two blind old men in a blind cor- 


ridor 

Fought to the death, by sense 
of sound or touch; ’ 

Doom filailed ‘unseen, 
hook-hand. tore 

Flesh from the enemy’s ribs who 

swung the crutch. 

One gasped, ‘* She looked on me 
and smiled, I say,’ 

So life was battered out, for yea 
or nay. 


an _ iron 





LA BRIERE. By Alphonse de Cha- 
tea 424 pp. Paris: Ber- 
nard Grasset. 


A BRIERE,” which was award- 
ed the Grand Prix du Roman 
and is reported as the book of 
the hour in France, presents 
a novelty in modern fiction 

without being the least modern it- 
self. The novelty lies in its free- 
dom from sex problems, Freudian 
psychoanalyses and the quagmires of 
inhibitions that are wont to retard 
much modern production in its as- 
cent to any noble heights On the 
other hand. the atmosphere of the 
novel, reflecting the brooding gioom 
of Brittany, echoes the mournfil 
trumpet-blast of Emily Bronté’s 
“* Wuthering Heights” or even of 
Scott’s ‘‘ Black Dwarf.’’ 

*“ La Bri@re” is the second novel 
of Alphonse de Chateaubriant. — 
first, “ Monsieur des Lourdines, 
awarded the Goncogrt Prize in on, 
and charmed the hearts of its read- 
ers by its simplicity and its sympa- 
thetic understanding of the accumu- 
lation of lithe things that formed 
the ebb and flow in the lives of an 
old provincial couple. The theme 
of “La Briére”’ is less usual and 
probably less appealing. 

La Briére, a tract of marsh and 
fen, dotted with solid islands, and 
lying between Montes and Saint-Na- 


XVI. ‘The villages of La Briére are 
exempt from  Govérnment ‘tariffs, 


ing of the book the State is mak- 
ing every effort to do away -with 
this autonomy and reduce La Briére 
to the status of a province. The 
tnhabitants of the region discover 





to their dismay that the letters-pat- 





ent, upon which alone they base 
their claim, have disappeared. Aous- 
tin, the morose old warden of the 
marshland, undertakes a house-to- 
house search of the district, and suc- 
ceeds at last in unearthing the miss- 
ing documents in the- Druid-like 
stone cabin of the crazed Florence. 
As far as La Briére and its po- 
litical fate form the main line of in- 
terest they might end with the 
discovery of the letters and the pub- 
iic proclamation of the region's con- 
tinued freedom. The character of 
Aoustin, however, the principal per- 
sonage, necessitates the development 
of the entire second half of the 
book, in order to allow him to ap- 
proach anything like the accepted 
convention of a novel ‘‘ hero.’’ Such 
convention, as expounded by Goethe 
and not superseded by the theories 
of any more recent student of novel 
technique, requires that the person 
about whom ‘the action pained taped 
hero, if one may have recourse 
a much-abused stand Prod 
passive victim of circumstances un- 
til the moment where, by~force o: 
his. own character, he’ solves the 





-‘man. 





Chateaubriant’s Grand Prix Romance 


fuses to allow his daughter to marry 
the man she loves and the father of 
her child, for no other reason than 
that he is a native of a different 
island. Finally, through the relent- 
less brutality with which, as warden, 
he pursues his victims, he is put 
into the way of finding the letters. 
Obviously the novel could not end 
at this point, marking the summit 
in the steady ascent of an utterly 
unappealing hero. 

The second half of the book, quite 
independent of La Briére, develops 
the humanizing of Aoustin. He feels 
a first dawning of pity in protecting 
the crazed Florence, in whose dolman 
he finally comes upon the letters. 
He loses his hand in an accident, 
and returning, weak and maimed, to 
the scene of former triumphs, he 
learns to know ‘the bitter taste ,of 
humiliation when his post of warden 
is given into the hands of a younger 
His daughter, imprisoned for 
the. murder of her child, becomes 
violently insane. And realizing at 
last the horrible results of his own 
unjustifiable. domination, he mar- 
murs brokenly: ‘* It was not all my 
fault.” Qui s’excuse, s’accuse. 

It is the awakening of remorseful 
pity in Aoustin that calls up the 
reader’s pity for him, without which 
the novel would be most unrefresh- 
ing. 

M. de Chateaubriant has 
admirably in painting a dignified pic- 
turé of the Breton land and tempera- 
ment. 
London critic that a new Chateau- 
briand (witli the difference of only 
the final letter) is in a fair way of 
inaugurating a new romantic era. 
** La Briére,” in truth, reveals the 
brooding oly, the feeling for 
nature in all its moods, and the fate- 
ful mysticism that, though Breton 
they be, reflect as. well the older 
art of Barbey d’Aurevilly or Victor 
Hugo. 


It’ has been suggested by a/ 





Under “ A History of Peace we 
have this reminder of our Latin 


days: Solitudinem faciunt, pacem 
appellant. fe 
Here rest in peace the bones of 


Henry Reece, 

Dead through his bitter cham- 
pionship of peace 

Against all eagle-nosed and cynic” 
lords 


Who keep the Pax Romana with 
their swords. 

Henry was only son of Thomas 
Reece, 

Banker and sometime Justice of 
the Peace, 

And of Jane Reece, whom Thomas” 
kept in dread 

By ~— ee of his board and 


Underlying the sadder moods as 
well as these lighter ones of fancy. 
and phantasy there is a certain — 
teugh-fibred, gnarled strength. The - 
poet often has recourse, in his sur- — 
vey of the grotesqueries to be found —_ 
in the puppet-show of humanity, to 
whimsicality and an artfully artless, 
satire? weapons which are 
skillfully with fine effect. —. 

Of short poems in serious, con-. — 
templative vein, “ A Crusader” is 
perhaps one of the finest ex- 
amples: 

Death, kindly eager to pretend 

Himself my servant in the land - 


of spears, 

Humble allegiance at the end y 

Broke where the homeward 

track your castle nears, 

Let his white steed before your 

red steed press an 

And rapt you from me into quiet~ — 

ness, 

‘* Whipperginny,” taken as 4&4 
whole, certainly shows evidence of ~ 
greater detachment on the part of> 
the poet than in preceding volumes. 


used ~ 











often symbolically—and for this rea- 
son all the more convincingly, show 
less emotional intensity than forn 

volumes, In this regard it is just as ~ 
the poet says or implies. There 
no reason on earth why.a poet 
demand unceasing emotional 

of himself or why others should 
mand it of him. 
at times be tied up tigh' 
lect is all the finer for 
nary process. No poet need - 
fear that the springs of his 







































utterances of 
there is abundant 
are many minds today 
silently, Jacob-wise, with all kinds ~ 
of religious and philosophic -prob-~ 
lems. To-these, especially, ‘‘ Whi 
perginny ”- will have its own-peculiar 
import. And to al) it will mirror” 
back undeniable beauty. oy 
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Major. General Sir George Younghusband. 


A Review by 
SILAS BENT 


Af og > it age 4 SOLDERS. J 

a. oO. a GK. ¢. fs. 

320 PP. New York: G. P. Put- 
3 Bone. $5. 

RITAIN has bred a warrior 
race for the upbuilding of 
her empire. This is the race 
which has borne most of the 
“white man’s burden.” It 

-ig the race of which Kipling sang, 
ooo of which all frank imperialists 
like himself are frankly proud. Now 

is Comes one of the best of the breed, 


father, probably overproud that the 
son could wield a pen as well as a 
sword, showed it around; until 
finally, after the lapse of years, it 
got into print under the author’s 
name, was translated into several 
languages and reprinted in many 
newspapers, and aroused such wrath 
in the bosom of Sir George White, 
then Commander-in-Chief, that the 
indiscgset young soldier was repri- 
manded with a leave. It was thus 
that, he fared forth with his wife to 
Manila, because he saw there was 
going to be trouble in that quarter 
and thought he’ might have.a hand 
it. 


| who have put hammer dents into/ in it 


that far-flung structure in many 
"quarters of the world, to tell his ‘ad- 
wentures through forty years of 


iting. 

_ Of the dark interplay of economic 
‘and political forces beneath the 
fas tt pageantry of imperialism this 
tells nothing. It is such a tale 
as Othello told Desdemona, a tale to 
‘®nrapture any fair lady if told in 
person, or to enrapture any male, 
from schoolboy to President, if read 
_by the book. And there comes 
i} through the pages a life-size por- 
“trait of the hardy British subaltern, 
always on the alert for a chance to 
risk his netk, irrationally fond of 
dogs and ponies and parrots, im- 
"measurably contemptuous of a cow- 
‘ard, and as certain to keep his word 
oe a miser to hoard his gold. The por- 
| trait is attractive. It is the likeness 
- of a likable person. Looking upon 
Se the reader suffers a Pleasant 

of 





een, eagle the oftentimes for- 
: face imperialism, and 

r he nb shake hands witn 

an man. 

© Major Gen. Sir George Young- 
husband became a cadet at Sand- 
%, erat, was initiated into active ser- 
in the Afghan war, saw fight- 

~ tn, in. Bernt, India, South Africa, 
) Siam, Burmah and Mesopotamia 
= during the World War, and took a 

| took at our adventure in the Phil- 
pine Islands from three vantages, 
American, Spanish and Filipino 

mps. His career, as he reckons it, 

mm on Nov. 20, 1878; when the 

h stormed Ali Musjid near the 

Pass, and ended when the 

sounded the ‘* cease fire ’’ on 

tice Day, Nov. 11, 1918 It 

; falls short by ten days of the 

years set down in the title, a 

ancy for which the author 

ilingly begs the reader’s forbear- 

. In that period the British Em- 
doubled its territory and in- 

d its population by many mil- 

It is, says the author, a won- 

thing; but he thinks the 
senators almost equally 


After Sir George got through the 
. in I while he was 
‘and awaiting an appointment, 
wrote an imaginery sketch of the 
on of India, from the view- 
of-a Russian officer, and his 





Sir George sets down, quite art- 
lessly, the story of the fall of Ma- 
nila as he got it from Admiral 
Dewey himself. After Dewey sank 
the Spanish squadron at its anchor- 
age off Cavite .he demanded the 
surrender of the citadel and town of 
Manila. The Spanish Governor knew 
the citadel could not withstand 
such a pummeling as the Americans 
could give it, and so he made a 
proposition to the Admiral: 


The proposal: was this: On a 
date to be settled Admiral Dewey 
was to fiercely bombard an obso- 
lete and unoccupied fort, some 
two miles from Manila. At the 
same time a regiment or so of 





“Bighting On the Far-Flung 


Battleline 


Forty Years of a British Soldier 


American infantry was to attack 


a number of 
1l A. M. precisely 
hoist 

the white flag = the citadel, in 


were to march into the gee | 
the Spanish Governor would hand 

his sword with a sad but noble 
gesture to the conqueror, and 
then ‘be at liberty to write home 


In accord with this Gilbert and 
Bullivan scenario the ‘‘ battle ’’ was 
but Sir George says Ad- 
i] one 


fought; 
miral Dewey confessed to 
awful] moment.’’ 


** * ati1l A. M. no white flag 
could be seen flying from the 
on the citadel. Every 

was turned on it and the 


: ht the 
Spaniards had played 


* del when a lynx-eyed officer ayo 


covered the white flag. 
the direction of the wind it was 
flying straight away from the 

Pp and was hidden by its 

own white flagstaff. * * * The 

Manila was 

captured without any casualties 

en a side, as far as we could 
er. 

As a result of Sir George’s brief 
sojourn within the Spanish ranks 
(this was before he made a trip, 
‘with the consent of the American 
command, into the Filipino camp), 
the Spaniards bestowed a medal on 
him, inscribed, for some reason he 
never could fathom, ‘‘ To our loyal 
volunteer.’’ Several years later he 
was invited to spend a-week-end at 
Sandringham; and as King Edward 
was present, all the officers wore 
their miniature medals. Edward saw 
Sir Geotge writing his name in the 
guest-book, and asked him: 

‘* Why have you not got on that 
Spanish medal?’ 


Probably there were not more 
than three or four people in the 
world who knew I had that medal, 
but his Majesty was one of them. 
Taken much aback, I made some 
= reply, such as: 


in 
tional courtesy to wear a foreign 
war medal.’ 


And.then, in the most genial 
manner, he added: 

‘Of course, there is some 
damned red tape to be gune 
through at the War Office.” 


After a lot of pother Sir George 
found the original medal, but con- 


siderable red tape was involved in 
making a miniature for dress wear.’ 
He finally solved the difficulty at 
small expense by getting a Spanish 
silver coin of the right date, and 
using that on a ribbon. 

On leaving the Philippines, Sir 
George came to the United States, 
and was the guest of Theodore 
Roosevelt at Oyster Bay. Naval ex- 
pansion and colonization were two 
of the topics they discussed. The 
author had already talked with Ad- 
miral Dewey about the American 
Navy, and from the two conversa- 
tions he gives this explanation of 
our increase in floating armament 
after the Spanish-American War. 


The Germans and French, both 
of whom had squadrons in those 
(Philippine) waters, were neu- 
trals, but hostile neutrals; the 
Japanese were doubtful, but cer- 
tainly not friendly. The other neu- 
tral present was the British, repre- 
sented by one cruiser, H. M. 8. 
Immortalité, under. Sir Edward 
Chichester, but she was a friendly 
neutral. With that one British 
cruiser at his back, Admiral Dew- 
ey felt he had the whole British 

fleet behind him, and his gratitude 
was warmly expressed. 

Had the British been a hostile 
neutral, much more so if they had, 
sided with Spain, ex tions such 
as those against the Philippines 
would not have been feasible 
the American fleet. This gave pa- 
triots like Theodore Roosevelt furi- 
ously to think, and this thinking 
became still more concentrated, 
when the menace of the new and 
powerful German Navy came into 
being. Roosevelt saw clearly, and - 


“* The only way to prevent Wil- 
iam from attacking America is 
the British fleet, standing at his 
front door.” 

No self-respecting nation, which 
claimed to be one of the great pow- 
ers, could continue thus to be “5 a 
holden to a foreign navy, albeit 
of the same blood, a speaking 


dependent no longer on the protéc- 
tion of the British fleet, and set to 
work to build a navy sufficient for 
their needs. 


This is a somewhat romantic ac- 
count of the motive for our naval 
growth. What every American 
knows is that our navy is more use- 
ful in peace than in war, and that 
its usefulness is in protecting our 
foreign trade. Our expanding com- 
merce, our increasing export of capi- 
tal, and, to a less degree, the need 
of policing subject peoples in distant 
parts of the world, were the actual 
causes of growth in our floating 
armament. But is it not pleasant 
to think we just didn’t want to be 








““Childien’s Books of the Eighteenth Century. 


4 CENTURY OF ge aap soy 
BOOKS. By Florence Barry. 
New York: George H. papas Com- 
pany. $2. 

IS twentieth century fairly 

bubbles and froths and over- 

runs with , children’s books. 
They pour forth from the hands of 
writers.and the presses of publishers 
in such bewildering numbers and 
variety that a great many observers 
are beginning to shake their heads 
and to say that perhaps children 
would be better served with fewer 
volumes of choicer quality. . But 
even disregarding those of question- 
able value and considering only the 
great stream of beautiful and excel- 
lent volumes that is constantly flow- 
ing out into the hands of young 


which Miss Barry writes about dur- 
ing and before the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The body of her book is con- 
cerned with writers for litfle people 
and the books they produced’ be- 
tween the late years of the seven- 
teenth and the first of the nine- 
teenth century, so that her ‘‘ Cen- 
tury of Children’s Boaks ”’ is, prac- 
tically, the eighteenth. But in her 
introduction she glances still further 
back into the past and telis a little 
about the tough and meagre fare 





nant for children’s reading en 
ing the previous century or two. 
Miss Barry evidently went about 
her task ina scholarly way. Indeed, 
her volume quite possibly comprises 
work done at Oxford for the degree 
of “ B. Litt.” which follows her 
name on the title page. At any 
rate, it is a piece of real scholarship 
that evidences widely ranging and 
thoroughgoing research, keen~ and 
fruitful reading and never-flagging 
interest. Students of literature will 
find it a fresh and suggestive sur- 
vey of a phase of literature that, as 
a.phase and an important one, has 
had a attention. To col- 


many a long year for the privilege 
of shaping and inspiring the mental 
provender to be offered to the young. 


‘* Thus early,” comments Miss Barry 


in her introduction, after speaking 


of the books provided for children 
“did grown-up persons 


by Caxton, 


teenth-century childhood, Miss Barry 


writes about the chap-books and 
ballads, the fairy tales and Eastern 
stories, the Liliputian Library, 
Rousseau and the moral tale, Miss 
Edgeworth’s tales for children. One 
chapter makes an interesting study 
of the influence of-Rousseau in the 
training. of English children and on 
the literature provided for them, 
while another discusses the various 
devices by which the moralist con- 
trived to do his preaching.in books 
for youthful readers. In a section 
on ‘‘ Some Great Writers of Little 





deligh' 
specialists to whom -it will especially 
appeal. . 


~ 


dependent any longer on our British 
cousins? 

Roosevelt had unbounded admira- 
tion for Britain’s government of 
India. With a population three times 
as great as that of the United Staics, 
it was administered by 1,200 Eng- 
lishmen and 80,000 troops. The 
Colonel thought this “‘ the most won- 
derful achievement that lay to the . 
credit of any nation.” He wanted 
to know how it was done.- Major- 
General Younghusband told him, in 
effect, that the British did not inter- 
fere with the native religion or the 
native women, and that their offi- 
cials were well paid. When Roose- 
velt learned what the scale of sala- 
ries was he said: 

“Congress would never 
such high salaries."’ 

This conversation took place he- 
fore the British Secretary of State 
for India announced the plan for a 
gradual development of self-govern- 
ment in India; and it was not 
touched on in the talk, nor is it in 
the book. The Reform bill, as the 
English call it, applies to the eight 
major provinces of India but not to 
Burma. If it had included Burma 
the author might have noticed it, 
because he has a special interest in 
that territory, larger than Spain and 
potentially richer. He helped add it 
to the British Empire. And he per- 
ceives the advantages of th« protec- 
torate as they affect Burma, not as 
they may have influenced Great 
Britain before she made war on the 
little State. ‘‘ Burma, from being 
one of the. most backward ccuntries 
in Asia, has become a rich, prosper- 
ous, progressive province, well-gov- 
erned, safe and secure.” The one- 
sided conflict which brought about 


sanction 


}-this happy state was 


te tM one of those little wars 
which the British Empire engages 
in fairly regularly around its 
world-wide boundaries. The old 
Lion wants peace and to live in 
peace and contentment with his 


demeanors of Theebaw, King of. 
Burma, has now escaped my 
memory. My uncle, Robert Shaw, 
was British Resident at Mandalay, 
and there died at his post.. There 
‘was no question of foul play in 
this case, but King Theebaw set to 
work murdering all sorts of peo 
ple, including some of his esdeast 
relations. This was, more or less, 
a domestic matter, het prep: Siew 
he fell seriously foul of the British 
Government and had to he called: -. 
to. order. F 
Although British subalterns have 
had most to do with building the 
British Empire, they do not, as the 
author observes, ‘“ bother their 
heads about this or that, they just 


and south—the maps of the region 
were veered Lord Roberts could 
troops more easily to 
It was a task full of 
and 
but the young soldier got 


manoeuvre his 
the eastward. 
hair- 
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Two Products of the 


Will to Print 


Essays By Aldous Huxley and Lady Grey mee 


ON THE MARGIN. By Aldous Huz- 
ley. New York: George H. Doran 


‘ompany. k 

SHEPHERD’S CROWNS. A volume 
of essays. By Pamela (Lady 
Grey of Falladon). New York: 
D. Appleton € Co. 

LDOUS HUXLEY and Lady 
Grey of Fallodon ostensibly 
offer their readers volumes of 
essays. After reading ‘* On 
the Margin” and “‘ Shepherd's 

Crowns *’ the reader is not so sure 
that he has been dipping in the kind 
of esfays that he expected when he 
procured the volumes. But that is 
his own fault. If he expected Max 
Beerbohm and E. V. Lucas and dis- 
covers Mr. Huxley writing like a 
slightly improved J. C. Squire, he 
can hardly blame the authors. They 
attempt no camouflage, at least. 
They are frankly what they are. The 
fault lies with the publishers and the 
public. i 

Mr. Huxtey is a young Englishman 
who has rapidly made a place for 
himself in the high and sacred order 
of the Georgian intelligentsia by two 
unusual volumes of short stories, & 
Peacock-like’ novel, and a book of 
verse which traveled all. the way in 
point of mood from John Keats to 
T. S. Eliot. His fictional prose has 
been animated by a neat sense of 
wit and a sly sophistication that 
was thoroughly agreeable and quite 
in the trend of contemporary letters. 
He was a Modern; indeed, he is still 
a Modern. The name Aldous Huxley 
connotated slightly blasé permuta- 
tions among the nightingales and a 
vigorous grasp of the essentials of 
subtly etched characterization. So his 
publishers have issued ‘‘ On the Mar- 
gin,” a book of short pieces (twenty- 
seven of them inside of 200 pages) 
dealing with all sorts of things. 
There are obvious book reviews, hur- 
ried comments on authors, one or 
two nature essays and a deal of puff- 
balis (they are no heavier) which are 
undoubtedly the result of the life of 





a professional journalist and literary 


man. Mr. Huxley cannot help but 
write well. He knows where to place 
a period and how to turn a phrase. 
His critical opinions are often illumi- 
nating. Like most of the young 
men, he castigates the shoddiness of 
his own age. But ‘“‘ On the Margin” 
gets nowhere. He doesn’t bring the 
reader anything particularly pleasing 
or new or important either in foolery 
or criticism. It is a distinct let-down 
after the short stories contained in 
*“* Mortal Coils."’ It is to be suspect- 
ed that it is a book that would never 
have appeared between covers had 
not its author already attained an 
appreciable reputation. ; 
After all, it is not so new even in 
point of subject. Chaucer and Vol- 
taire and Strachey are among the au- 
thors considered. Having finished 
these, the reader knows no more 
about Chaucer and Voltaire and 
Strachey than he did before. Ha- 
ward Lear is written about; so, too, 
is Amanda M. Ros, the astounding 
authoress of ‘‘ Delina Delaney ’’ 
** Irene Iddesleigh " and “ Poems of 
Puncture,’’ a creator who corre- 
sponds with our own immortal] J. 
Gordon Coogler as. regards uncon- 
scious humor. There are essays (or, 
rather, notes) on centenaries, on 
democratic art, on nationality in 
love, on. beauty in 1920, on Tibet, on 
deviating into sense (oh, ho, Mr. 
Chesterton!) and on how the days 
draw in! In other words, it is the 
usual thing done with not much 
more than the usual amount of liter- 
ary finish. . Now, why should his 
publishers lessen the position of Mr. 
Aldous Huxley by scurrying about 
and collecting all his odd pieces and 
Ppompously presenting them as a 


book? The answer is on the jacket. 


of “On the Margin.” There we read: 
“* Since the appearance in the United 
States of a gay, ironic novel entitled 
‘ Chrome Yellow,’ followed by a bril- 
Hantly provocative volume of short 
stories entitled ‘ Morta] Coils,’ the 
name of Aldous Huxley on the. title 





1 
' 


Aldons 


page of a book has been greeted with 
an anticipatory gleam in the eye of 
the literary world.” Any young 
sleuth may reach the conclusion here. 

In turning to ** Shepherd's 


Crowns,” by Lady Grey, we are im- 
mediately assailed with the suspi- 
cion that this book falls in that cate- 
gory which reaches publication pbe- 
cause of the name of the author. 





Temporal Glories of the Burmese Kings 


THE GLASS PALACE CHRONICLE 
OF THE KINGS OF BURMA. 


Translated by Pe Meung ot 
G. H. Luce. oe 22. ew York: 
The Oxford Univ uw Press. $3.35. 


LENTY of time has elapsed 
since the day when Mr. Kip- 
ling’s blushing Lieutenant and 
shameless company of naked 
heroes swam that Burmese 

river and stormed the village of 
Lungtungpen. And yet, for one rea- 
son or another, which may be as- 
scribed to Government apathy, the 
annals and literature of Burma have 
not received the same amount of at- 
tention as those of India and Ceylon. 
But the same charge may also be 
laid at our own door in regard to 


the indigenous folklore of the tribes 


in the Philippines. 

In Burma, a# in a lesser degree in 
Ceylon, the chronicles are heavily 
dowered with the accretions from 
Buddhist myth and legend, and fre- 
quently make tedious reading. Then, 


too, what is the Western reader to 
do when he meets a Burman king 
with the redoubtable honorific of 


Aten, 


Siritaribh 





sud hammarajamahadhipatinarapati- 
sithu?. Even though he was sitting 


instead of distilling it. 
However, Messrs. Tin 


run foul of thht 


are delightfully human. ~ 


The neglect to which we have re- 


scholars like Mr. Tin, who are giv- 


and Luce 
are not so inconsiderate as all that, 
for they are quick to tell us that 
he was known in another version 
as King Alaungsithu. Moreover, the 
reader will be relieved to know that 
*his title is the only one among these 
worthies that assumes such pro- 
digious proportions. It is just as 
well for Mr. Kipling that Thibaw, 
the last of Burma’s kings, did not 
Sakra. 
But when we catch them with their 
portmanteaux unpacked these kings 


ing us their ‘native histories in very 
readable form. And they should ap- 
peal to Americans for the very con- 
spicuous missionary and commercial 
interest we display in Burma. 
Burma seems to be rich in such 
annals. Like all Oriental kings, 





that as Buddhists they were per- 





those of Burma were assiduous in| where the King Bagyidaw assembled 
preserving for posterity their tem-: his annalists in 1829. The version 
poral glories. It is merely the fact | was based upon earlier chronicles and 





Shrine on the Platform of the Shive Dagon Pagoda. 


petually adsailed by gnats or spirits 
as well as men that makes their 
chronicles strange to the Western 
eye. The Glass Palace Chronicle is 
the most important collation of the 
many histories, and derives its name 
from that chamber of the palace 


down to the invasion of Burma by 
the Tartar hordes of Kublai Khan, 
in 1287 A. D. Included are trans- 
lations of some of the short his- 
torical ballads that celebrate a coro- 
nation or the virtues of the sover- 
eigns; being “ presentations to the 
Royal Ear,” they are fulsome in 
praise. ; 

When from the welter of legend 
and fact, of regal and 





inscriptions and brings the history 


religious 
4 fancy and superstition a piece of 
drama Messrs. Tin and 


Fg 
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even as he ate, he died. 


comes to its close. Os 
W. G. TINCKOM-FERNANDEZ. 


And here the Glass Pa’ace Chronicie+ 














































































The idea that a writer simply m 
interesting because his or her ‘ 
implies a title or, indeed, any 

riety whatsoever will probably ne 
die. The nameless poet in Podan! 
Corners may do work as fine ap yc 
please, but he will find it much 7 
difficult to secure a publisher 
Lord Littlebrain of Mayfair. It is dif=<— 
ficult to conceive how such a state of 
affairs may be changed ever, £6 
there seems to be no. psycholog 
rules by which natural curiosity mi 
be curbed and trained to travel: 
worth-while channels only. In 
case of Lady Grey it is possible that 
curiosity will die a natural death B 
fore the reader has progressed ‘ 
than half way through the first’ 
say. She is various in her subjec 
She writes about fables and. 
lore with nothing especial to say, 
She fashions a number of desc 
tions. of Salisbury Plain 
from other writers into an 
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Current Progress of “Creedless Christianity” 


Religion of the Man in the Street 


A Review by 
THOMAS L. MASSON 


4 APPLIED PHILOSOPHY. By C. Y. 
Dawbarn. London: Lon 


a 


p F circumstances, 


| would have won, 


Ongmans, 
é Co. $1.75. 

T would almost seem as if the 
author of this interesting vol- 
ume had conspired with the 
publishers to make it in ap- 

pearance and presentation as un- 
‘@itractive as possible, in order to 
conceal its merits from a_ public 
which, even in the most favorable 
is coy toward this 
' kind of literature. If they had of- 
S fered a@ prize for the worst title, this 
for the book is 


[neither philosophy in the. first place 


br anything applied in the second. 


| The proofreading is bad. Meticulous 
| (that much-abused word!) is spelled 


» * metriculous.”’ 


Bho RE, 


w 
is 


Puritan is some- 
Spelled with a capital and 
ymetimes not (on the same page), 
and there are many other grievous 
es. ‘There should be a proof- 
‘reader in Great Britain. Also, the 
uthor splits his infinitives. This 
‘fs not necessarily a crime, and we 
are aware of all the arguments for 
it. Thomas Jefferson and George 


Washington were both guilty, not to 


th 


fs 


ta 
& 
> 
f 


in 


» * Does Talk Count? ’’ 


Mention others among us still writ- 

| ing. But we like our British authors 

who write on deep things to be 
careful in doubtful usages. 

The book is also somewhat mixed 
its content. The author starts 
on his theme—or, as one might 
in racing language, he “ gets 

@way’”’ from the wire with a good 

-—and then slips in two speeches 

* has made (and of which he evi- 
ly has a good opinion), one of 
them entitied “ Considerations Sug- 
| Bested by the War,” and the other 

It is only 


“after these things are over with 


that he 


really settles down to 
** business,’’ as we say in benighted 


- America. 


x It is evident from the very begin- 
/ Ming. that the author is modest. This 
gione, among British writers on 


) ethics, would entitle his book to a 
| Unique claim upon our distinguished 


* te any one but himself. 


attention. He begins by stating that 
) he doubts if his views are of interest 
Having 


_ done all he could in his preface to 
» Kill his book, he leans over backward 
_ @uring the first part of it in his evi- 


dent desire to be unobtrusive. If, 


for example, we may consider an 


| ether end of the line. 


Fe Our detractors, 


| from the 


~ esting and reliable 


a 
ne 


American advertising man as repre- 
senting the nth power of publicity, 
| then Mr. Dawbarn would be at the 
It isn’t until 
"he gets to page 156 that he allows 
This love of his country to be re- 
vealed, and even then his remark is 
refreshing for its comparative re- 
‘straint. He says: 
especially the 
yapping curs among ourselves, de- 
light to see in our action nothing 
- but selfishness, baseness and folly. 
Those who love their country, the 
best the world has to tell of, may 
-be satisfied her action saved man- 
Kind. [The italics are ours.] 


Mr. Dawbarn is a plain man. He 
takes his Virgil from a Bohn trans- 
| dation and his facts about the Bible 
Bible Handbook (in one 
/ Place he credits it to the British 
"Tract Society and in another to the 
| Religious Tract Society), which he 
ri ‘ contains a mass of inter- 
information.* 
This reminds us of a remark record- 
/@d by Ruskin at a gathering one 
|) @vening where, after a long, rather 
| embarrassing pause, an old lady 

ime out with: ‘‘ The Bible is such 
‘wonderful book " (we are recount- 
tng this from memory). 


” And now, having said all the mean 


things we could think of about this 
book, we propose to praise it. We 
“picked it up with some doubt as to 
/ its value, with much reluctance in 

initial reading, and then became 


[80 absorbed in it that we read it 


ou to the end, and have placed 
among the non-stoppers. There 
ine certain books which, no matter 
their obvious defects may be, 

we atmosphere. This is such a 
. The fact is, that the man be- 

es what he writes. This alone 
it a rarity. And we would 
change a bit of it. The whole 

is to- discourage one from 

it, and that is precisely why 

like it. Nobody could produce a 





book as umeven as this, in this 
smart typographical age, and do it 
purposely. Just for this reason is 
the book worth while. 

It is possible, now, that the reader 
may wish to know what this book is 
about. We are almost ashamed to 
disclose the idea. It is not about 
Philosophy. It is about Christianity. 
Christianity has been mentioned be- 
fore by writers on theology, but 
never in quite the unpretentious 
manner of our author. It would be 
extremely unfair on our part to con- 
vey ‘the impression that he doesn’t 
know what he is talking about. He 
knows a lot. He has a mature mind. 
In our opinion, he has a very broad, 
true culture, a deep vein of human 
experience, a wise, hopeful outlook, 
from which a writer and theologian 
like Dean Inge, for instance, might 
learn much to his advantage. His 
book is written around the central 
idea that, after all, we are really 
gaining, and this in spite of all the 
horrors of history, all the bloodshed 
of the war, all the priestly functions 
and hypocrisies and fear of material- 
ism. ‘‘ We are no longer,” he de- 
clares, “‘ in bondage to shibboleths of 
either Jewish or pagan world. We 
have put from us forever the burden 
of one, the terrors of the other. Per- 
fect freedom is ours.’’ All this, of 





course, has been said before, and is 
now being repeated by many. But 
Mr. Dawbarn leads up to it all in a 
manner of his own. There are pas- 
sages in the book which display the 
genuine eloquence of honest convic- 
tion — passages full of beauty, be- 
cause they are grounded in that kind 
of common sense which is based 
upon real insight. He is normal, 
There is no fanaticism about him, 
He always has his feet on the 
ground.’ Evidently having lived his 
own life, he looks out upon the 
world in the light of wisdom and 
love. He insists that “‘ the concep- 
tion of the Deity as a God of terror 
has always added niisery to life.’ 
He emphasizes race consciousness, 
its value and its distinguishing qual- 
ities. He quotes Bacon to show 
that much health failure is due to 
the mind. “ Rightly or wrongly,"’ 
he says, ‘‘ reasonably or unreason- 
ably, we are all conscious of some 
relation with the infinite which we 
can neither justify.nor explain.’’ He 
tells us that “ our reasoning is lit- 
tle advanced, if at all, on that of the 
ancient Greeks, and it is doubtful if 
their reasoning showed any marked 
improvement on the Egyptian of a 
prior era,’’ and quotes with much 
satisfaction from the book of Anu, 
the oldest book in the world, 
“Never argue with him who doés 





‘ 
not know,’’ in order to show that, so 
far as brain and mind are concerned, 
we are not much better off now than 
in the beginning. We are surfeited 
with material abundance. We are 
spoiled with matter. Can our spirits 
survive? That is the question. * * * 
“* We may liken ourselves to a voy- 
ager on the rollers of the Atlantic. 
Now we are rising on the wave. Is 
the crest still above us, or are we to 
plunge into the depths of the 
waters? Is another cycle of the 
ages to be recorded before man 
learns the lesson of life—the lesson 
of love? * * * Yes,’* he con- 
tinues, “ ours is the promise of the 
dawn.’’ 

Now all this sounds trite and com- 
monplace. But at this point he 
leaves his speculations and plunges 
into a long running historical de- 
scription of the Jews, leading up to 
the fall of Jerusalem. We unhes- 
itatingly state that we have never 
read anything more interesting about 
the Jews than the chapters about 
them in this book. He tells about 
the Jews as bankers, as Hillmen, as 
warriors, as wanderers and as 
saviors. Here, he says, is the code 
of Hammurabi. “ As a code it is 
unsurpassed to this day. * * * 
Underlying the whole is a shrewd, 





sound, commonsense and a very 
prattical conception of justice itself. 
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* * * And this code was nearly 


two thousand years old at the time 
the Jewish exiles were in Babylon 
and it was evidently founded on a 
prior code then in existence.” “He 
thinks that the Jew is entitled to 
what he gets and that his example 
is salutary. ‘‘ Others laze and 
squander, and he works and saves. 
And very largely the world will 
share his prosperity if the world 
will adopt his habits of tient toil 
and wise economy.” e declares 
that the Jewish creed, which threw 
down the gauntlet to that of the 
Greek, was ‘‘ to prove one of the 
great moral victories of the world."’ 
He brings out very strongly the fact 
that the Jewish ceremonial was ‘due 
to the antagonism felt for the 
Greeks. His method of massing his- 
torical facts is very agreeable, and, 
for practical minds, eminently use- 
ful. He first puts down the bare 
chronology of the period he writes 
about and then proceeds to fill in. 
We recommend this scheme to other 
historians. After all, fixed dates, 
bare arid statements of fact, 
stripped of all flesh, are the most 
interesting things in the world. 
Could anything be better than this: 

40. * * * Herod flees to Rome 
and is made King of the Jews by 
Anthony and Augustus. 

87. Returns and is established 
in power by the Romans. 

35. Marries Mariamne. 

29. Her execution. 
Roman Emperor. 

17. Herod begins to rebuild the 
temple. 

6. Kills his two sons by Ma- 
riamne. 

A. D. The birth of our Lord. 
The death of Herod. Is succeéded 
by his son Archelaus. 


Could anything be better than this? 
It gives us endless room for specula- 
tion, and what he writes around this 
skeleton (and others) is written with 
admirable perspective. He tells how 
careful the Romans were not to stir 
up the Jews too much, and, with a 
veiled but none the less evident sense 
of humor; tells of the stupidity and 
tactlessness of Pontius Pilate, ap- 
pointed procurator of Judea ‘* who 
had so little studied the nation which 
he was called upon to govern that he 
brought statues of the Emperor from 
Caesara to set up in Jerusalem. * * * 
He quickly realized the faux pas he 
made, but removing them was a 
delicate matter. The story might 
reach the palace at Rome and * * * " 

What is the object of this book? 
It is to show, first, that man is dual 
by nature. That he is a realist and 
an idealist, is practical and a 
dreamer, and that, throughout the 
ages, his dreams must win, must in 
the end, come true. It Is to show that 

is| not a God of terror, but of 
lov¢—love which is at present unful- 
filled, but which shows a fair promise 
of eventually being fulfilled. It is to 
show that the spirit is more than the 
body, and that, throughout the world 
today, what the author calls the 
** creedless Christian’’ is gaining 
ground, is controlling the. situation 
more “and more. What he really 
means is that Christianity is stronger 
outside of its strongholds than it is 
inside. It has-got into the blood of 
the man ih the street, influencing his 
actions and motives unconsciously. 
Experience tells in the long run. Ex- 
perience in the past is helping us on 
to solve the problems of the future. 
These problems, no doubt are many 
and pressing. But things after all 
are not so bad as they seem. ‘‘ God 
never commissioned any of us to re- 
make His world, but He has called 
upon us to make as bright and beau- 
tiful and as cheerful as we can the 
little world in which we actually 
move.’’ To do this, science must be- 
gin its operations in the political 
world, producing there the triumphs 
it has achieved in the physical 
world. Science and —a re- 
ligion which is universal, which 
takes in the Jew, the Catholic, the 
fundamentalist and the fanatic, 
which, ‘so to speak, resolves them all 
in time into one mold of love—thig 
is what our author is after. He 
knows the difficulties. He is no idle 
dreamer. He 


Augustus 


are consecrated 
pete and wisdom which, in any 
age, must attract those who. with 
him, are seeking to discover a clear 
path through the eternal mysteries. 
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AN IMAGE OF og — eae Pa 
Frank Mathew. 452 
York: Moffatt, Yard 4 


HE sage who pithen ‘that of 
the making of books there is 
no end might have been more 
specific -still and said that of 
the making of books concern- 

ing Shakespeare there is no end. 
And of late they seem ‘to have been 
coming even faster than before, and 
thicker—at least, some of them are 
thicker. One of the most recent is 
‘*‘An Image of Shakespeare,” by 
Frank Mathew, and it is a book of 
over 450 pages. According to the 
publisher’s note on the jacket, Mr. 
Mathew, who is an English scholar, 
** Devoted his life to a study of the 
immortal bard.” We had supposed 
that the epithet ‘‘ immortal bard "’ 
had been discarded long ago—or, at 
least, that no publisher of the present 
day would allow the banality to 
creep into his notices. 

As to the diligence of the author in 
pursuing his chosen subject there 
can be no two opinions. If there is 
any phase of Shakespearean biogra- 
phy or scholarship left untouched by 
Mr. Mathew, a careful reading of the 
book fails to suggest it. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the volume suffers 
because of its very thoroughness. 
The English critic has amassed so 
much material, and he has so much 
to say, that the effect of the whole 


word ‘* image *’ implies a picture in 
sharp lines. Mr. Mathew has pro- 
duced no such thing. And it is well 
the reader should be forewarned, else 





it is more than possible that he 
might abandon the book after at- 
tempting to get through the earlier 
pages. This would be a matter of 
regret, for although it is utterly im- 
possible to get from the book any 
concise picture of Shakespeare as 
man and dramatist, the volume is, 
on the other hand, a bountiful collec- 
tion of material and opinions, and is 
capable of yielding ample return for 
the reading. But every chapter be- 
gins in the middle and ends in the 
air, and the preface, which should 
give a clue to the method and out- 
come of the book—else what’s a pref- 
ace for?—is as haffling as is what 
:follows. In short, the book is a 
** survey ” and not an ‘ image.” 

The point upon which Frank 
Mathew believes every -study of 
Shakespeare should turn is the find- 
ing of a correct order for the plays. 
Probably nobody will arise to dispute 
this assertion, and every Shake- 
spearean scholar of note has devoted 
at least part of his time to this 
fundamental phase of the matter. 

The right order of Shakespeare’s 
poems and plays (Mathew writes) 
would show us an image of him 
as he was altered by a natural 
growth, and it would help us to 
value thé stories about his private 
affairs, if they interest us at all, 
for we listen to gossip about some 
one we know, we test it accord- 
ing to this knowledge. 

But, and here is the first baffling 
thing about the book. Mr. Mathew 
believes “‘ this order may yet be as- 
certained by some English or Amer- 
ican student." In other words, al- 
though he makes suggestions toward 
such an order, his very doubt of his 
own success, his projection of the 
problem into the future, renders that 
feature of his work of doubtful value. 
Of more importance are the thoughts 
and opinions which he throws out 
by the way. 

Contrary to many Shakespeareans, 
Mr. Mathew is inclined to the belief 








Shakespeare Between the Lines 


Speculation As to Dates, Moods. and Play-Revisions 


that Shakespeare wrote a number 
of dramatic pieces prior to any of the 
plays now extant. But these lost 
pieces were not full-length plays. 
They were the short play then in 
vogue—although the vogue was pass- 


ing—the so-called ‘* Interlude.’’ This 


is an interesting suggestion—only 
one of the many in the book—and 
as presented by the author holds 
much of plausibility. Mathew as- 
sumes that it would have been only 
natural for a player with talent for 
dramatic composition to turn out 
short pieces for himself and his fel- 
lows to act. The practice, besides 
bringing in a few extra shillings, 
might have brought the player 
a little additional distinction. And 
from the standpoint of the writer 
himself it would have been of the 
utmost importance as a step toward 
the composition of plays of greater 
length and intricacy. The only ob- 
jection to the assumption is that no 
interlude by Shakespeare is extant, 
or seems ever to have been men- 
tioned, even by those writers who 
were nearest to his time. This is not 
so important as it seems, however, 
for the manuscript would have been 
for exclusive production by the com- 
pany Shak re bel d to, and 
because the piece, by reason of its 
slightness, would have held little at- 
traction for a publisher. 


Mathew’s extension from this as- 
sumption of interludes is even more 
interesting. Acknowledging them to 
be lost physically, he nevertheless 
finds that they survived spiritually, 
so to speak. That is to say, they 








formed the basis of more than »ne 


In one case, that of ‘‘ Hamiet,’’ 
an earlier version is, as every one 
knows, extant. Mathew believes 
that every one of the tragedies was 
either projected in Shakespeare’s 
younger days, or tentatively begun, 
and that, before it came to be the 
play we know, it received consider- 
able working over. In fact, his 
thesis is that all of the later plays 
were revised versions of er 
work—perhaps were even seen on 
the stage in some form previous to 
our earliest known date of produc- 
tion. 


Thus, for Mathew, there is much 
more of the young Shakespeare in 
the late plays than we have been 
accustomed to believe, and the late 
plays are really matured earlier ones 
rather than completely new late 
compositions. This is an interesting’ 
and stimulating suggestion, even if 
largely assumption. But it -gains 
substantially when one comes to 
consider with Mathew the probable 
effect on a.man’s mind of the rapid- 
ly changing history of Shakespeare's 
time, with the Gunpowder Plot of 
the Rebellion under Essex. The so- 
cial unrest would make a man 
sprung from the middie classes—as 
the players and dramatists were by 
birth, even if somewhat estranged 
by their contact with aristocratic 
patrons—the social unrest alone 
would have been enough to make 
such a man think-deeply. This is 
brought out by Mathew, who says 
of the tragedies: 

Five of the es:. “ Julius 


tragedi 
Caesar,” ‘‘ Macheth,” “ Hamiet,’’ 
“ King Lear ” and ‘‘ Othello,” are 
































“Moerochus, a Tawnie Moore.” 


not Shakespeare’s though the 
manner is his, if we did not find 
the same mood in ‘ Troilus and 
Cressida” and in ‘ Timon of 
Athens.’’ It may be that all these 
were first written when he wis 
yor and revised darkly near the 
of his days. * * * “Corio- 
lanus ” imitates North's version of 
Plutarch: it is a close dramatic 
copy, repeating or expanding = 
speeches. Such a method would 
been been natural when he was 
beginning, and if he had written 
a first form in this manner Hem- 
inge and ~Condell might have 
thought that this play should be 
ranked as an early one. If he hac 
written it first when he was ma- 
ture, he would have transfigured 
North’s version as he did when he 
wrote “ Antony and Cleopatra.” 


Mathew is likely to stand or fali 





on the final sentence of this pas-|, 





of the , subsequent plays of full 
length. ‘If this were so, does one 
have even to grant physical extinc- 
tion, at least, in entirety? Would it 
not have been probable that Shake- 
speare would have taken over bodily 
into his longer play lines and pas- 
sages which seemed to him already 
well enough done to deserve incor- 
poration? Mathew considers this also 
probable, and the acceptance of such 
a theory would account for many of 
the inconsistencies found within a 
given play when it is subjected to 
metrical tests, inconsistencies which 
the scholar lacking Mathew’s clue 
finds very puzzling. Mathew, it 
may be said, appears to lay far 
greater stress on rewriting by 
Shakespeare than most students of 
the subject have heretofore con- 
ceded; in fact, if one gets him 
aright, Mathew appears to believe 
that many of the plays, especially 
the chronical plays and ‘the trage- 





dies, underwent many revisions. 














*“ Revenge plays” of the kind 
which was popular when Sha«e- 
speare was young. In all of these 
except ‘* Julius Caesar,” which 
was founded on Plutarch, there is 

a strain of fantastic humor, and 
a foundation of cruelty in a story 
of crime. 

But as we have these plays there 
is a deeply thoughtful extenuation 
of murder which Mathew finds uot 
consistent with an early mood. 

It would have been a sign of per- 
versity (he continues) if Shako- 
speare had chosen the extenuation 
of murder when he was strongest; 
but that would be explained if he 
turned to rewrite stories of horror 
which had been congenial to him 
when he had the mind of a boy. 

Indeed, Mathew goes further yet 
and considers Shakespeare's earliest 

mood as tragic, placing the com- 
pesition of “‘ Titus Andronicus” ot 
| fenat three years ahead of its print- 
ing, which was in 1594, thus making 
it the first of the playwright’s full- 
Aength plays. Heminge and Condell, 
ir. the First Folio, the tercentenary 
of the publication of which was 





in their printed order in the Folin, 
and although Mathew will not go to 
the length of admitting that either 
was written before “ Titus Androni- | stand 
cus” he agrees with Saintsbury 
that ‘‘ it is impossible that ‘ Troilus | cast 
and Cressida,’ in part, at least, 
should not be early,’’ and with Sir 
Sidney Lee that “In matter and 
manner ‘Troilus and id 
combines characteristic features of 
its author's early and late perform- 
ances.”" Concerning ‘“ Coriolanus ” 
his own words are: 

“ Coridlanus” is a man’s work 
and echoes the gravity and hard- 
ness of Rome. We should be 

tempted to say that the mind is 


» 
- 


sage. The degree ‘to which it is 
qualified by the “ if’’ and the con- 
ditional ‘‘ would ’’ makes the state- 
ment nearly valueless except as a 
very interesting suggestion. The 
author of ‘‘ An Image of Shake- 
speare” is reasoning inductively, 
and inductive reasoning is convinc- 
ing only to the degree that contrary 
conclusions are excluded. That a 
defendant must be proved guilty be- 
yond a reasonable doubt is not 
merely a public safeguard—it springs 
from the inherent nature of the 
logic employed. And does Mathew 
prove his case “‘ beyond reasonable 
doubt ’’? Is it not equally possible 
that the Plutarch material upon 
which Shak founded his 
tragedy of ‘* Antony and Cleopatra ”’ 
lent itself to ‘‘ Transfiguration,”’ 
whereas the material upon which he 
founded ‘* Coriolanus "’ did not? Or, 
Shakespeare might not have been 
80 interested in the latter subject as 
in the former. If the reader admits 
either of these contentions, or any 
one of the several others which are 
likely to come to his mind, then 
Mathew fails, not because his 

thod is d, but Because his 
case will not stand up against cross- 
questioning. 

But this is not to prove that 
Mathew is wrong, for neither will 
a other case that is advanced 

against cross-questiéning, and 

the ne igo hypothesis which is used to 
le doubt on Mathew is 

bound to fall in turn if Mathew’s 
hypothesis is —— used as a 
method of 4 uent- 
ly, matters stand just about where 
they did before, at least in respect 
to the plays in question. If the 
reader accepts Mathew in respect to 
these, then he will probably be will- 
ing to go on and agree also that 
“ King Lear” was written early 
and revised, that “‘ The Merchant of 








Venice’’ is ‘another play that 


seems linked with “ Titus A 
cus,”’ 
generally regarded as a late 
can only be explained if it was 

gun early; that is— i 


within the limits of any 
give Mr. Mathew’s evidence 
date for every one of the thirty-f 
Plays attributed to Shakespeare. | 
@ summary should be given of 
arguments on oe Macbeth.” 


The word ‘‘ weird’’ meant 
Anglo-Saxon ‘fate,’ so that 
women on the heath, when 
sang, 


spiritual 


speare has Macbeth say: - a 

























































































and that ‘‘ The Tempest,” 


It would be impossible, of 


I think [he says] that Sh 
speare worked on this 
different times, at least. - 
the early days when 
““ Titus Andronicus,”’ 
when he that crude 
in honor of King James's 
sion, and again about 1610. 
that some one changed it la 
shortening it and turning ~ 
Weird Sisters to Witches. 


The Weird Sisters, hand -in nasil 
Posters of the sea and the land, 
were, according to Mathew, 
ideas projected th 
hallucination, but became ch 
to corporeal creatures when 


You seem to understand me 
By each at once her choppy fin- 


gers laying je 

Upon her mg lips; you 
be women 

And yet your * peards forbid me 
interpret 


That you are so. 

As such, of course, they were 
more attractive to ‘* the - 
lings,’’ but if this is to be taken for 
an argument, then the ound 
could not have been gréatly p 
with the more subtle ‘* 
Mathew sums up by saying: 


a 
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tmosp 

while making it popular poe out 

attract the roughest ud 

ps gg eit by altering a4 
While like 









ngth 
apart from ‘‘ Julius 
divided, like them, from “* 
nd Cl tra '’ beca' 































written slowly, 
bor. I think 
tem; 


Thus Mathew’s 
to follow him with 
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oor’ END OF THE HOUSE OF 

ALLARD. By Sheila ome tr aan 

New York: E. P. Dutton 4 Co. 

LL generations feel the effects 
of social change, but it is 
not given every generation 
to see them Ti a pe 
that makes for romantic or 


ime, was such a period if nov- 
or play writers had been at 
te record it. The disappear- 
cad of the abbeys almost in a 
Might, the extinction of the great 
feudal families, those turbulent, 
‘Wasteful but not ungenerous land- 
by death or attainder, and 
ir replacement by a shrewd and 
i-fisted squirearchy, must have 
; d for happiness or unhappiness 
en thousands of lives, entailed end- 
shifts in loyalties and al- 
>All the signs at hand show that 
the. present generation in England 
K one in which the tempo of social 
@hange has been accelerated. One 
has but to peruse the back pages of 
‘The Country Gentleman or The Field 
> t© realize at what a rate the ances- 
=tral homes of England’s landed gen- 
) ary are passing into the hands of 
Strangers and their household gods 
dispersed. The préssure of 
wear and tear of a 
/) restless and mechanical life on a 
* class that must have stability to per- 
pa. are doing their work. The ques- 
Mion today is not how the landed 
are to be saved so much as 
is to to take their place. 
““The End of the House of 
a” Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith-at- 
we will not say to solve the 
m, but at least to suggést the 
on which it will be worked out. 
novel is a tragedy for the sen- 
it, but its implications are 
“uncomforting. All but the very 
thy upper class will vanish, ye 
not tragically or dramati- 
y, "but simply kecause its function 
“atrophied and its uses are past. 
yeoman or dirt farmer—or peas- 
“if you will—will step into its 
“not violently or through any 
p measures, but simply 
aking advantage of economic 
which are working in his 
And with the impetus of the 
will vanish a host of pre- 
ops and shams that are not 
ted in any existing basis of fact, 
for whose evanishment every 
will be the better and happier. 
becomes Turbeyfill, the 
mt of the Plantagenets sits at a 
bler’s stall. 
i the world shall bu 
ue mann all things take hewn: 


the 


in 





Latest Works of Fiction 


the heir, has fallen at Armageddon. 
Another son is a clergyman, long 
married and with only two daugh- 
ters. Gervase, the Benjamin, hardly 
counts. He is erratic, socially and 
religiously undependable. He is a 
working engineer by thoice or whim, 
and a mystic whose cravings are 
satisfied for a time by that half-way 
house, the extreme ritualistic wing 
of the Church of England. 

The continued prosperity of the 
House ef Alard depends, therefore, on 
the duct of a ad son, Peter, 
whom death has made heir to lands 
and title. In Peter Alard Miss Kaye- 
Smith has succeeded, where, to do 
them justice, English women novel- 
ists seldom fail, in giving us a com- 
pletely proportioned picture of a 
thoroughly unlovable male of the 
species. Peter is gloomy, selfish 
and unstable, with an immense fund 
of commonplace sentimentality, but 
with no sense of justice whatever. 
During the war he has trifled with 
the love of a fine and capable woman, 
who has given love unreservedly in 
return, but at the first symptom of 
parental opposition to a moneyless 
match he abandons her for a drab 
and unadventurous union with the 
first fairly good-looking and well- 
dowered woman that crosses his 
path. His character is of the vio- 
lent and simplex sort that cannot 
adjust itself to the shipwreck of 
happiness, and he commits suicide 
when the full measure of his mis- 
take comes home to him. The cleri- 
cal son is already dead of sheer 
boredom at his uncongenial task, as- 
sisted by the conversation of a mean 
and stupid wife: a daughter, terri- 
fied at approaching spinsterhood, has 
sought her own mate in a class be- 
neath her, a small farmer who was 
not, in Peter’s words, “‘ even an 
officer during the war.” Gervase, 
after a brief interlude of unrequited 
love for his brother’s forsaken mis- 
tress, takes his barren title and his 
disappointments into a monastery of 
Anglican monks. The House of 
Alard is at an end. 

The author of ‘‘ Green Apple Or- 
chard’ has chosen a timely and 
moving subject for her latest novel, 
but in its working out, it must be 
owned, “‘The End of the House of 
Alard ’’ becomes rather an affair of 
shreds and patches. It seems to 





son, from his own coign of vantage, 
once succeeded in projecting upon 
There 

Gabriel 





Horns Cross, Tillingham, Doucegrove 
Farm, Glasseye Farm, Winterland, 
Ellenwhorne, Dinglesden, Float. 
Say them over, and you are sitting 
on the South Downs, listening to 
the whisper of the sea or the crunch 
of the black-faced sheep, watching 
the little blue-gilt butterflies dance 
in the salt sunshine. Or, standing 
on Fairlight Hill, with the afternoon 
sun on your back, you count the 
Martello towers that blotch the 
sweep of shingled bay with shadow 
after shadow, as far as where Rye, 
huddled round its church, closes the 
vista with a purple pyramid of roofs 
and steeple. 


CROSS-SECTIONS 
ae => oft oon vk Julian Street. 
New York: Doubleday, 
ts Co. $2. 

HIS collection of Julian Street's 
short stories, or rather ex- 
panded anecdotes, gives evi- 

dence of an amazingly apt gift of 
running comment on the superficial 
aspects of things. They are deft and 
workmanlike, almost too much so. 
The reader would be grateful once in 
a while to feel that the yarn gets out 
of the control of its knowingly dex- 
terous author. It is not easy to 
agree with the rather sweeping 
assumption that goes with the title. 

Mr. Street is at his best in the 
common man’s version of the “ dry 
light of disbelief ”: a good-tempered 
but impatient of “ non- 
sense” and folderol. In achieving 
his ridicule, however, he polishes off 
rough ends with a competence that 
is all but sterile. His wit is too im- 

late; it shades off into its far- 
cical twisting of values with a pain- 
fully. elaborate perfection. 

The characters are at best shad- 
owy caricatures; the situations in- 
volving them have the exact, evenly 
balanced proportions of an algebraic 
equation. This is a finished tech- 
nique which cannot but he pleasing, 
but it lacks robustness. A man whe 
can write as well as this, as well as 
** Rita Coventry,” ‘‘ After Thirty,” 
“ Sunbeams, Inc.,” of the twelve 
books. he has published, should write 
better. 

That is not to say there is no en- 
tertainment in “ Cross-Séctions.”’ On 
the contrary, the stories read with 
delightful ease ‘and leave you with 
almost a sigh of regret to have fin- 
ished each one, It is only on reflec-. 
tion that a sense of trickery comes. 
After all, what has he said? That 
story, “‘ The Silk Hat,’’ was a clever 
study of a certain publisher of a 
chain of li wife, 
black slouch hat, astute, cynical edi- 
tor-in-chief, political aspirations—all 
done life-size. Perhaps that is-the 
difficulty. His details are life-size 
and the framework .is a formula. 
There is no integrated movement of 
drama to climax, but only a pat jug- 
giery of relations toward a not dis- 
cordant . That is the skill 
of the raconteur rather than the art 
of the fictionist. 

Mr. Street is less than tolerable in 
his serious moods. He is guilty of 
an astounding flatness of platitude 
at a time when the reader feels he is 
striving to soar, or to plunge. This 

apparent 








artist to become the virile painter of 





such men as Hoover, Foch and 
Roosevelt, somewhat fustian heroes 


save to the passing hour. The trans- 


formation is achieved through those 
overworked twins, suffering and ser- 
vice. The substitution of the stand- 
ards of decorum of a mother for the 
somewhat tawdry ideals of a son in 
“ The Jazz Baby ”’ is too easy. Real 
people do not change with such off- 
hand readiness. Mr. Street leaves 
out too much from his characters 
for the sake of his plots—that 


is the feeling the reader comes/‘*‘ 


back to. A glimpse here and there, 
a little touch of penetrating writing, 
arouses a regret that he has not 
sloughed more of the facility of the 
popular author. He can poke deli- 
cious fun at the serial novelist of 
the “ million circulation ” magazin 
in “ Living Up to Letchwood,’’ yet 
it seems that he is incomplétely lib- 
erated from the somewhat general- 
ized point of view of those - very 
magazines. 


THE RED BLOOD 
THE RED BLOOD. By Harold H. 
Armstrong. 479 . New York: 


Harper “Bros. 


enough in their way have the 
tendency to convey an pos Peal 
wrong impression to the 


Gene book titles while descriptive 


reader. A case in point is the title 
given to Harzid H. Armstrong's new 
story, “ The Red Blood.” Now, from 
a rather hackneyed use of that word, 
or rather its adjective, ‘* red-blood- 
ed,’” one might get the impression 
that this new Armstrong volume was 
nothing more or less than a West- 
ern “thriller "’ with its imevitable 
motion-picture plot and atmosphere. 
Or else, and still in the same class, 
@ romance of the Far North with 
such picturesque paraphernalia as 
** great white spaces,’’ Eskimo dogs 
and Hudson Bay trading posts 
brightened by an occasional scarlet 


tunic of the Royal Mounted. ‘In|° 


reality the Armstrong story is’ noth- 
ing of the sort. It is a skillfully 
wrought character study of a lif 
absorbed in American business and 
later in municipal politics between 
the year 1868 and the cpening. st 
the present century 

Mr. Armstrong adopts the device 
of making the book a biography 
written by the subject’s grandson. 
But the result seems rather more 
ituminating than -a family record 
Could well be. For the lance used 


autopsy leaves nothing hidden, noth- 
ing unexplained: We follow the 
career of a man endowed with little 
beyond the will to achieve, and han- 
dicapped by a shadowed parentage. 
We see him win out in business 
against what seems an appalling 
succession of odds. We watch him 


for 

wealth can bring. He stoops and 
conquers in municipal politics and 
rolls up tremendsus majorities at the 
elections. But at each step upward 
there is disiliusionment.: He gains 
success, only to find that the par- 


ticular brand of it he has striven for | ; 


and secured is nothing but a gilded 
bauble that breaks in his hands. 

Mr. Armstrong divides his story, 
which he tells in great detail, into 
five general sections. . The first, 
“ His Resolves,’’ records how Wel- 





lington Dennis McNichol leaves the 
drab Ontario town of his birth with 
his mind: fully made up to achieve 
fame and fortune in Detroit. He en- 
ters the pharmaceutical business. 
The next subdivisions, “‘ Marriage ’’ 
and “ Money,’’ continue the story of 
his struggle for success, but the chief 
interest of the book centres in the 
chapters whick deal with his flutter 
in municipal politics. The period, 
that of the later nineteenth century, 
was perhaps the greatest heyday the 
bosses "’ have enjoyed. In it the 
** machine "' was triumphant. Mr. 
Armstrong depicts its workings with 
the analytical insight of a municipal 
reporter. He places in amusing con- 
trast the highfalutin but quite inef- 
fectual idealists with such talented 


es|and practical vote getters as the 


political barroom habitués. 

In his central character, Mc- 
Nichol, who eventually becomes the 
Mayor. of Detroit, Mr. Armstrong 
has made a figure of genuine appeal. 
Vulgar and grasping though Mc- 
Nichol is, he yet has in his make-up 
that elément of Rooseveltian “ red- 
bloodedness,’’ as against the motion- 
picture variety, which demands and 
receives respect. His story is the 
tragedy “of the self-made man, who 
envies and would become one of the 
ive | God-made men,- but sees that as 
great a gulf exists between him and 
his ideal as_stretches .between the 
two creators. The more severe as- 
pects of “ The Red Blood ’’ are light- 
ened by a genuine if somewhat cyn- 
ical humor. The. book is a distinct 
contribution to the understanding of 
what might be called the Victorian 
Age in America, the age of marvel- 


‘ous whiskers and formidable bustles, 


of belching locomotives, but, above 
all, of extraordinary | ‘opportunities 
for the individual- who had “ red.. 
blood "’ “enough to take hold of and 
grapple with them. 


QUEST 
vel: Miles Lanier Coiean. 
BE. P. Dutton € Co. 
HE Middle West is coming into 
its own in fiction. Already we 
have had ‘‘ Main Street;’’ 
* Babbitt,” “‘ West of the Water 
aooan gia The Hawkeye” and its 
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inite form. He conceives the idea 
of a farm tractor better than the 
one his company is manufacturing 
and works day and night to perfect 
the design. In his mind the new 
invention and the girl he loves are 
inseparably bound together. It is his 
love for Edith that inspires him in 
his work—that and the idea of pro- 
ducihg something that will live after 
fim, of succeeding where his father 
his failed. This passion for ac- 
complishment dominates his whole 
life, both before and after his mar- 
riage. It is not money he wants; 
it is the doing of the task he has 
set for himself and the rehabilitation 
of the Bullard name. 

Edith does not understand him. 
‘She fears that the tractor is taking’ 
him away from her and that in his 
pursuit. of meterial success he is 
neglecting the finer things of life. 
David senses vaguely this lack of 
understanding and this fear of hers, 
but he cannot find the words to ex- 
plain that his love for her and his 
zeal for his work are in effect one 
and the same thing. Nor does she 
vever voice her fear in words that 
convey to him her real meaning, al- 
though she does try at times to per- 
suade him to take a brief vacation 
from the work which she feels is 
undermining his health. This is no 
tale-of marital infelicity, however. 
The love of Edith for David and of 
David for Edith survives all their 
misunderstandings and continues to 
the end. And when disaster over- 
takes David, Edith is by his side to 
comfort him and give him’ courage 
to begin anew. Lest the reader 
should think. that ‘‘ Quest’ is just 
another of those “ glad" stories, let 
it be stated here that nothing could 
be further from the truth. The prob- | 
lem that has confronted David and 
Edith throughout their married life 
is still with them atthe end, with 
no solution in sight unless it be that 
of accepting things as they are and 
making the best of them. 

It is an earnest piece of work that 
Mr. Colean has done, and it shows 
an understanding of the hearts and 
minds of men and women that 
promises well for future work from 
the same pen. 


NOT IN OUR STARS 
NOT IN OUR STARS. By Michael 
ioe, Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 


OR ways that are dark and for 
tricks that are vain,” Michael 
Maurice’s new easily 

surpasses any volume on the current 
fiction stands. It is not so much 
a novel as a puzzle. It deals glibly 
with astrology and with second 
sight; it laboriously the 
principle of predestination, only to 
tear it down again. It is a strange, 
confused and confusing mystery- 
tale; but it can well boast one rare, 
important attribute. It is different 
from most of the books that are 
being read 





-bly precede so cruel a death. But 


the story of Felix Merzies, a mys- 
terious figure with the power of 
prescience, who dabbles in the occult 
arts. But a sudden meteorological 
disturbance projects him into the fu- 
ture, and thereafter he lives his life 
backward, day by day. 

Before the sinister trick of the ele- 
ments, Menzies is seeking to win the 
lave of Hetty Temple, and his rival 
for her favor is his closest friend, 
Thorpe Saville. After the cataclysm 
we find him in jail, sentenced to be 
hanged for a crime of whose nature 
he is utterly in the dark. We follow 
him to the scaffold and suffer with 
him the tortures that must inevita- 


the next: chapter shows him alive, 
facing the knowledge that he is to be 
hanged next morning. Ne 

Day by day his life passes in this 
strange inverted order, and gradu- 
ally he perceives his fate. At the 
end of the book we are left to con- 
clude ‘that he may escape from his 
destiny, not through himself but 
through the great love that Hetty 
bears him. 


- The underlying conception is novel 
rather than convincing. It leaves 
us bewildered and skeptical, yet we 
read on, held in spite of ourselves. 
For it stimulates the deductive pow- 
ers and satisfies the universal crav- 
ing for something strange and dif- 
ferent and new. : 


GIRL FROM HOLLYWOOD 
THE GIRL FROM HOLLYWOOD. B 
. Be Frontis 





are a bad lot in Holly- 
wood. Oh, perfectly awful. 
The place is infested with boot-" 
lecggers, dope peddlers and movie 
directors, and the movie directors 
are the worst of the lot. A woman’s 
honor is about as safe among them 
as a diphtheria germ would be in 
a barre! of antitoxin. Mr. Hays 
really ought to do something about 
it. Perhaps he will if he reads 
“The Girl From Hollywood.’’ If 
that doesn't open his eyes, nothing 
will. 
‘The girl from Hollywood is Gaza 
de Lure, only of course that isn’t 
her real name. Girls usually change 
their names when they go into the 
movies. Parents are seldom con- 
siderate enough to give names that 
screen well. Shannon . Burke 
isn’t such a bad name, but it hasn’t 
the rare exotic flavor of Gaza de 
Lure. When the story opens Gaza 
has already become the victim 2f 
Wilson Crumb, the famous actor- 
director. The author does not state 
why Wilson Crumb did not change 
his name. Surely he could have in- 
vented something more picturesque 
than that, even if he had to take a 
sniff of ‘‘ coke ’’ to do it. Oh,. yes, 
Crumb was a ‘‘ coke *’ fiend and so 
was Gaza. Crumb had taught her 
to use it, telling her ft was aspirin. 
That was how he got her into his 





today, 
It starts out normally enough, as 











Margaret ‘Wilson; “Author of “The Able “MeLaughlins.” ‘Wisting 
~ Novel in the Harper $2,000 Prize Competition. 


couldn’t get along without her 
‘* snow.’’ Gaza was not his only 


Sheriff Bob Wells, to 


whom she is 
d. The jour- 





victim, ,cither. It was quite a fad 
of his to initiate girls into the 
cocaine habit. Oh, he was a bad one, 
was Wilson Crumb. It may comfort 
the reader a bit to know that he got 
his just deserts in the end. 

We are genuinely sorry to learn 
all these terrible things about Holly- 
wood. It makes us tremble for the 
future of the motion picture indus- 
try. If the directors and the stare 
spend all their time sinning, who is 
going to make the pictures that have 
become almost a necessity in our 
drab and dreary livesg 


VOICES 
Vi BS. B . B a 
NOt can a.” 


RLIE FENWICK, who dis- 
covers the how and where and 
why of the mysterious voices 

that are haunting Warren Willmer 
in Mr. Brenn’s. novel, ‘‘ Voices,” is 
not a professional detective. He is 
a wire chief in a telephone exchange, 
and his hobby is phonic criminology. 
He knows about all there is to be 
known about telephones and he is 
an expert on the human voice. His 
assistant, Seth Boyden, declares 
that the mere sound of a voice over 
the telephone is enough to enable 
Fenwick to describe the character 
and personal appearance of the 
speaker. That, however, is not 
quite true, for Fenwick is deceived 
more than once before the story is 
ended. But in the end, with the 
able assistance of. Boyden, he solves 
the mystery, and that is all that 
can reasonably be asked of any de- 
tective, be he professional or ama- 
teur. 

Warren Willmer, one of a trium- 
virate of New York financiers, is 
haunted by voices which come to 
him over the telephone. They come 
at all hours of the day or night, and 
they reach him at his office, his 
home, his club—wherever he may 
be. The voice is seldom twice the 
same. It may be that of a man 
or a woman, old or young, educated 
or illiterate, and it speaks in any 
one of.a dozen different dialects. 
Mysterious threats are made,~ the 
nature of which Wilimer refuses to 
divulge. He complains to the tele- 
phone company, and Charlie Fen- 
wick is sent for. From the very be- 
ginning the latter finds that not 
only Willmer but his two partners, 
Otis King and Pendleton Kirke, are 
holding back information. which 
might be useful in solving the mys- 
tery. The situation is further com- 
plicated by the sudden and mysteri- 
ous death of Pendleton Kirke, who 
is found shot through the heart in 
a locked room in his own house with 
mo weapon in sight. This second 
mystery serves one good purpose, 
however. It keeps the police busy 
and prevents them from interfering 
with Fenwick’s investigation of the 
voices.. And Fenwick, who knows 











power. She hated him, but she 






















“The Able MdLaughlins” Is to Be Published Soon. 


' forty-eight hours, and very busy 


how Kirke died, keeps his own coun- 
sel until he is ready to reveal the 
solution of both mysteries. 

The story moves swiftly, the en- 
tire action occupying no more than 


hours they are for all concerned. 
In following the investigations of 
the phonic ¢riminologist the reader 
will not only be agreeably enter- 
tained but he will learn something 
of the intricacies of the telephone 
business, regarding which the author 
seems to possess a vast fund of in- 
formation. Nor is romance neg- 
lected. There is a beautiful and 
charming girl in the story, “with 
whom three of the principal charac- 
ters are in love; one of them being! 
the detective. And that is about all 
that it would be fair to tell, except 
that ‘’ Voices” is a detective story 
quite out of the ordinary run. 


THE NERVOUS WRECK 
THE NERVOUS WRECK. By &. J. 
Rath, New York: G. Broward 





ERE is an 
Easterner 


amusing yarn of an 
who has gone West 

of his nerves. 
way from Pitts- 
arrives at the 
and de- 
@ short 


ree 


ney is one long-series of adventures. 
They lose their way and are obliged 
to spend the night in the open. Then 
they run out of gas miles away from 
any source of supply, 
Wreck resorts to desperate and law- 
less methods to replenish his stock 
at the expense of a passing motor- 
ist. After that they are held 
prisoners at a ranch where Sally is 
drafted as cook and ‘the Wreck as 
dishwasher. Their escape from this 


and the 





predicament only leads to more seri- 
ous trouble. They are chased by the 
Sheriff, who has no idea whom he 
is chasing; they encounter a gang 
of desperadoes, lose their flivver, 
Tind some horses which they are 
afterward d of steali in 
short, they get themselves into such 
® mess as nobody but a hero and 
heroine. of fiction could get out of. 
It is a lively story, and it is a safe 
prediction that it will one day be 
seen on the screen. The part of the 
Wreck, with his horn-rimmed spec- 
tacles, would seem to have been 
made to order for a certain movie 
star whom the reader will have no 
trouble in identifying. 





THE SACRIFICIAL GOAT 
THE SACRIFICIAL GOAT. By Ernita 
Lascelles. New York: Boni 4 
Liwveright. $2. 
HE point of greatest interest in 
Ernita Lascelle’s first and often 
clever novel is neither Joan 
Candler, her heroine—Joan Chard, 
for stage purposes—nor David Tas- 
ker, Joan's husband, though David 
is ‘* The Sacrificial Goat” of the 
title. Nor is it the theatrical at- 
mosphere, Well as that is reproduced, 
—well, and frequently very . enter- 
tainingly. All of these are eclipsed 
by the portrait of Edward Moreby. 
The author “ refuses to say "’ that 
Moreby is George Bernard Shaw as 
he was in the days of his youth, 
but the nee is certainly 
manifest and striking. It! is the 
young Shaw, not yet famous, scarce- 
ly even notorious, whom we meet 
im these pages. He first appears 
seated—unintentionally—upon the 
floor. “ In the strong light he looked 
like a scarecrow, a mass of angles 
surmounted by a fierce comb of red 
hair * * * he was merely angles— 
uncouth angles” and a ‘ curious 
falsetto voice.” For some little time. 
after this introduction he vanishes 
from the book, which is devoted to 
following the fortunes and misfor- 
tunes of Joan and her husband, a 


‘the upholders thereof, and es- 
pecially to Joan, . But then, as he 
tells her: ‘ I set no stand- 


and they are not.” 


and her relations with David and 
with Moreby form the thread of # 

narrative. : 
ehameléon-like personality, 
color from the. influence which. 
pens to be strongest at the ‘mom 
Daughter of a boarding house 
er, she finds it anything but eas 
to obtain a footing on the stage an 

the account of her innumerable hus 
miliations and rebuffs at the 


Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith, Author of “The End of the House of Alard.” 











Joan’s experience as an 


Hers is a som 






























2 4 


of agents and managers, aut) 
and office boys, should prove 


a small part to play, the end of the 
engagement marks the ) 


on peculiar and original. lines - 
financed by an opera singer’s nu- 
merous lovers; Quinton, the temper- 
amental playwright; Iseult, whose 
husband met David's appeal in true —— 





ous types, landiadies and their det-— 
‘rimental husbands, provide plenty of 
incident for the book. x x 
The novel is too long, somewhat. 
cluttered at times, and a trifle repe-" 
titious, while there are moments 
when one can feel the author's fair- 
ly desperate determination to be 
clever at any and every cost. Butit 
is entertaining dn the whole, the 
point of view is well maintained, 
and the account of the theatrical and — 
literary worlds of the period : 
conviction, while the portrait of 
Edward Moreby will prove interest- 
ing to all. admirers of George Ber- 
nard Shaw, ; 








HEART’S BLOOD 


$2. 
novel in “‘ Heart’ 
also destroys the fictional 
that nothing. happens on Cape Cod 
but comedies, varied infrequently | 
the daughter of the retired sea ¢ 
tain eloping with the city 
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Psychological Confessions 


LIPE AND CONFESSIONS OF A 
PSYCHOLOGIST. By G. Stanley 
Hatt. Ilustrated. €23 pp. Nes 
York: D. Appleton 4 Co. $5. 

R. HALL has been called ** the 
Darwin of the mind '’ and 
‘* the father of child study.*’ 
But he shows that the latter 
title belongs elsewhere and 

he brushes the former aside with a 


™ smile and the implication that the 


study of the mind hos not yet ad- 
vanced to the point where the de- 
scription can fitly be applied to any 
investigator. Disregarding all’ such 
attempts to devise a labeling epi- 
thet, it yet remains true that of all 
the men in this country who have 
been leaders of thought during the 
last half century there are few who 
have influenced progress more than 
he.. In educational affairs, most 
potent of all shaping inftuences, he 
has been for forty years perhaps the 
most important personality in the 
United States and has given the 
For he has 
been pioneer, inspirer, leader in the 
two educational developments of 
highest consequence to humanity 
the last half century has seen—child 
study and psychology—which are 
both bearing epoch-making fruit in 
all the affairs of life. 

Since he has been. so intimately 
concerned with things of high con- 
sequence, it goes without saying 


. that this retrospect of his life and 


of the development of his ideas is 
of rich and varied content. Then, 
too, it sounds a new note in that 
somewhat monotonous tune that 
sings the possibilities of ‘this coun- 
try. Over and over again we have 
heard how the way is open for the 
son of the poorest parents to be- 
come rich and powerful and to sit 
in the seats of the mighty, until all 
but the most soulless of us have 
developed a distaste for the unend- 
ing apotheosis of materialism and 
have grown weary of seeing the 
triumphant finger forever pointing 
at the accumulation of wealth as 
the ideal for the poor and humble 
American. But here comes the son 
of a small and stony New England 
farm who has reached enviable 
heights of achievement, who has 
lived a long and richiy satisfactory 


_ life, who has been for two genera- 


tions an inspirer of effort and of 
progress, whose influence has been 
potent in the direction of American 
life. It would be one of the greatest 
of blessings if we could hear more 
of such as -he who rise by their 
own efforts to positions of intel- 
lectual importance and less of those 
who climb from poverty to riches, 
usually by treading down for step- 
ping stones those who get in their 
way. 

Perhaps the first appeal of the 
work will be to those who are espe- 
cially concerned in the development 
and prospects of educational affairs, 
and certainly none of these can af- 
ford to miss it. But this is only one 
of its many strands of interest. Dr. 
Hall is in his seventy-seventh year, 
and his long life has been filled with 
intellectual activities, with many- 
tided interests, with personal con- 

in this country and in Europe, 
and the point of view from which 
he looks back over the way he has 
come is singularly engaging. For 
he is still, even when he is consider- 
ing himself at any age, the investi- 
gator of mental phenomena. In the 
chapters devoted to the story of his 
life, his forebears and the influences 
of heredity, especially from his own 


parents, his early environment, and: 


his education and training, he is as 
Objective as if he were writing of 
gZome one else. His real as # psy- 
chologist leads him to explore his 
memories of his own developing 
mind and soul and to set forth im- 
partially and without personal feel- 


~ ing whatever he finds. It makes a 


His was a typ- 


farm three-quarters of a century 
ago, and it is significant that the 

man who has since touched life so 
intimately and at so many angles 
and has reached so high a level of 
achievement, rates highly among the 
important factors that shaped his 
character. and career those hard- 
working youthful years on a farm. 
Several times he congratulates him- 
self on the good fortune of his 





in the country and on a farm, but 
in a community where, life was 
close to nature and the simple 
virtues of industry, ({rugality and 
clean living were taught and ex- 
emplified. * * * In revisaging 
my boyhood and home life I have 
come to think it fortunate that 
it was rural, amidst straitened 
circumstances, simple, and among 
homely -but genuine people. 


When he was seventeen he entered 
‘Williams College, of which Mark 
Hopkins was then President, and 
he devotes several pages to an ac- 
count of this famous educational 
head, although he seems not to have 
been so deeply impressed by him as 
were his fellow-students. Neverthe- 
less, he speaks* warmly of his com- 
manding influence and says: 

The ‘Hopkins cult bas been in- 
tense at Williams, though with the 
lapse of years it.is naturally. now 
somewhat abating, but even at 
this late day I would bring my 
humble tribute to his memory be- 
cause. I think, while I should now 
differ from him widely on almost. 
every point, he did give us a 
precious set of attitudes and ‘* ap- 
percus"’ in the highest study of 
mankind, which is man. I believe 
my own interests have had a 
wider range because of him, and 
although so much that he taught 
is more or less obsolete sen ge 4 
there is now no. need so great as 
that of a nian of his synthetic and 
apodeictic tyPe and with a range 
no less wide to introduce young 
people to these subjects. 

But it was to Professor John 
Bascom, later President of Wiscon- 
sin University, he says, that he owed 
most, of all the Faculty. Emerson 
once gave a lecture in the village 
hall. The occasion was not honored 
by the Faculty, who never alluded 
to him in the class-room, his ‘* ul- 
tra-Unitarianism "' being considered 
‘a very subtle and dangerous 
thing '’; but afterward, among the 
students, “a veritable Emerson craze 
ran rampant.’’ Not. least among 
the book's interesting features are 


‘the many little sidelights like this 


that illuminate for this later day the 
windings of the intellectual path 
down which the nation has come. 
Heartening, too, they ure when com- 
pared with the belated but deter- 
mined onslaught of the present time 

st the hi of evolution. 
When the author came home, fresh 
from studies in a German univérsity, 
in 1871 and secured a modest posi- 
tion in a mid-Western university 
the engag t was led after 
its head learned that he had been 
studying the history of philosophy, 
because he feared that the young 
man’s teaching would ‘‘ unsettle 
men and teach them to hold no 
opinions.” 

It was to Henry Ward Beecher 
that the young Hall owed fhe help- 
ing hand at the opportune moment 
that, he thinks, probably changed the 
whole of his life. After being grad- 
uated from Williams, he. attended 
Union Theological Seminary in New 
York, not because he wished to be- 
come a minister but largely because 
his parents wished him to and be- 
cause it seemed to offer the best 
opportunity to proceed with the 
philosophical studies in which he had 
become interested. He joined Henry 
‘Ward Beecher’s church and was re- 
ceived in the’ famous minister’s 
study, along with other’ students, on 
certain evenings. Through friends 
Beecher learned ‘he wanted to study 
philosophy in Germany but had not 
the means. He summoned the 
young man, asked him a few ques- 
tions, and then requested him to take 
a sealed letter to Henry Sage, the 
millionaire and benefactor of Corneil. 
Knowing nothing of its contents, 
Hall was amazed to have Sage first 
scowl a little and then give him a 
check for $1,000, and tell him to sail 
for Germany the next day. This he 
did, having given his note to repay 
the money, with interest—which he 
did after his return to this country. 

There is an amusing account of 
all the varied ways in which the 
young theological student, filled with 
eager curiosity about ‘life, used his 
spare hours in. New ‘York City. Al 
manner of religious cults and fads, 
the police court, the morgue, the 
libraries; the theatre, Barnum’s, 











it is all shot through, as is the whole 
of the book, with pregnant comment 
and significant observation, the fine 
fruit of.an individual and reflective 
mind enriched and deepened and 
widened by years of experience. 

The story of Dr. Hall's years at 
Johns Hopkins University, to which 


he went in the early ‘80s as pro-| 


fessor of psychology and pedagogy, 
is told at length, with an account of 
how he instituted there the first 
laboratory in psychology in this 
country, and reminiscences of his 
brilliant associates in the Faculty 
and of his students, among whom 
were Woodrow Wilson, who debated 
with him whether or not he should 
“ major "’. in ar er egy 
Dewey, James H. Hyslep, G 
Patrick, and others. Half a dozen 
years of work here, during which the 
new psychology of which -he was 
spreading the knowledge made great 
strides, was followed by the Presi- 
dency of the newly founded Clark 
University, a position in which he 
remained for-thirty-one years. One 
chapter tells the inside story of the 
doubtful early years of that institu- 

tion, r the policies for which 
Dr. Hall endeavoref to make it stand 
and outlines its ess. The final 
chapters look back over the develop- 
ments in education and the progress 
in psychology which the author has 
seen and of which he has been so 
large a part, while at the end he 
takes account in most earnest 
fashion of what he is sure are the 
greatest needs of this nation and of 
civilization and tries to discover how 
they can be supplied. “ The world,” 
he declares, “‘ needs a new psycholo- 
gy larger in all its dimensions more 
than it needs anything else.'’ And 
he goes on: 


All the great problems of our 
age are ‘becomi more and more 
psychological the better we under- 
stand them, * * * and we have 
been caught unprepared. * * * 
Nearly all the disorders of our day 
are of psychic origin and are due 
to the fact that we have not real- 
ized that institutions were made 
for man and not man for them. 
Consciousness as we know it is 
only a port of entry and departure 
for a vast and yet only partially 
explored hinterland, although we 
already know far more here than 
has yet been put to use. 

Here are some of the goals to be 
won by psychology if it continues 
to follow its present basal trends: 

Practical psychology, which. has 
done so much and will do far 
more in grading intelligence apd 
in fitting men to their jobs, will 
transcend the fields of bi 
and school, and address itself to a 
more comprehenisve program. It 
will refit present institutions, 
social, civic, political, 1 


is at least one, and 
may be several, hundred thousand 
years o)d, and thus relatively, not 
only to the present industrial sys- 
tem but to all other even far older 
institutions, must be regarded 
more like the unchangeable laws 
and forces of the physical uni- 
verse. 

When he considers the present 
state of affairs in this country and 
tn the world he sees in education, in 
the training of mind and spirit, in 
research which extends the boun- 
daries of knowledge and opens new 
horizons, the only hope of our own 
nation and of civilization. After a 
brief exposition of the way in which 
Germany, for decades befere the 
war, had taken, by set purpore and 
definite plan, the intellectual leader- 
ship of the world, he continues: 


Today this been is gravely 
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CHARLES G. NORRIS’S new novel 


The New York Herald: . The Boston Herald: 
“The best novel Charles “A novel of exceptional 
Norris has thus far pro- strength of characteriza- 
duced; a more _intelli- tion. It is more worth- 
gent, more mature eval- while work than” Mr. 
uation of life and a Norris has done before 


more understanding psy- - and deserves to be rated 
chology of marriage, for one of the great novels 
instance.”’ of the year.” 








The St. Louis Globe-Democrat: 
“It is a story every business woman 
should read and ponder over, and 
young men with small salaries who 
want to marry working girls will 
find it interesting and profitable 
reading; the psychologist and the 
social economist will find in it a 
very interesting study of a ‘cross 


The Chicago Daily News: 





“‘We suspect that ‘Bread’ is going 
to provide food for our stenogra- 
phers, saleswomen and even house- 
wives for months to come... . 


Norris’s book presents the dilemma 
of the business woman clearly and 


forcefully. . . . section of life; while the average 
Norris has improved by getting a reader will find the plot well 
better perspective of things and by planned, the characters interesting 
doing less moralizing than he did and the tale well told.” 

in ‘Brass.’ wo 


The San Francisco Journal: 


‘Bread’ is better than ‘Brass’ and “Dramatic, keenly conceived and 


will be widely read this fall.’’ magnificently written . . . meaty 
—Harry Hansen. ae | from cover to cover.” 
CHARLES G. NORRIS 
By the Author of ~ The Boston Transcript: “‘ ‘Bread’ in its entirety and in all its details is a very fine story.” By the Author of 
This novel can be bought in any bookstore ($2.00, postage extra); or if not, direct from f 


_E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, Publishers, 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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A companion volume toThe Story of Mankind ; ‘ 
The price will be $5.00 
Ready on Oct. 10th, 1923* & F a 


by Hendrik Willem Van Loon 















HERE, MEN & WOMEN 


is a workyunbiased : by religious creeds, 
a book written alike for Jew and Gentile, 
a story ‘told in language of beautiful 
simplicity. Not only is the work an his- 
















torical/masterpitece but in some magical ma . gav. 

way Mr. Van Loon has caught and held jBtoresting 19° F stories more 
within the‘ pages the ‘deepest spiritual 80 T have © never t of Jesus, 
significance of the holy writ. Itis not an any 


attempt to inrprove upon the King James 
’ version. If; you know the Bible it will 
add: beauty}to its meaning. If you are 
unfamiliar! with :the Bible it will impel 
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With ‘sixteen ‘full’ page plates’ of which thir- ti aot ee es 1 sere noF 
teen are in color and over one hundred and 
fifty black and white lineilustrations, all done 
by Mr. V-an Loon with characteristic fervor 
and imagination. {Octavo size, over five hun- 


dred ;pages, royal purple and gold binding. 
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( Continued from Page 15) 


The success of “ Heart's Blood” 
is due to another cause besides that 
of sound writing and restrained in- 
ference. It is the characterization. 
Gwenny, of course, is the most com- 
pletely outlined of this small group 
of people and she becomes the rather 
helpless victim of her own passion. 
She can even be dishonest toward 
David because of her fealty to Lila, 
and yet the reader understands that 
it is partially due to that New Eng- 
land conscience which sometimes 
permits things to be secretly abetted 
and hushed up rather than thrust 
into the light of day and the con- 
sequent scandal. Lila is drawn 
firmly but with few strokes. The 
reader observes her as the unmoral, 
frivolous, kitten-like type, pleading 
and persuasive when it so pleases 
her, using her friends always for 
her own selfish ends. David is a 
bit more neulous, but yet his atti- 
tude is understandable. It is to Miss 
Kelley's. credit that she makes not 
the slightest attempt to draw him in 
any particularly idealistic light. The 
fleshly woman takes him away 





‘fm the end, after Lila has deserted | janes 


him, and not for a moment does he 
conceive Gwenny as a _ possibility. 
is the very hopelessness of Gwen- 
ny’s love for David that strengthens 
the fibre of the tale and emphasizes 
the tragedy. The old grandmother, 
wise and childish, crabbed and yet 
perversely tender, is another excel- 
lent piece of portraiture. Her death 
is one of the poignant moments in 
the story, a scene handled with a 
eareful abnegation in the face of 
strong temptations to overwrite. 
Even such lésser personages as 
Peter Robbins and Harry Paine 
stand out as actualities. 

There is a compactness in “ Heart’s 
Blood ” that is admirable. It takes 
Miss Kelley only 205 pages to draw 
four full-length portraits and thrust 
them through the crises of their 
lives. In an era of so much over- 
writing, such a disciplined style is 
to be commended. When she cares 
to do so Miss Kelley can write in a 
rich and poignant style. This is evi- 
denced by the death of the grand- 
mother, for instance. But for the 
most part she sets down the various 
developments with the utmost sim- 
plicity. Never does she lose sight 
of the fact that it is Gwenny who 
is supposedly setting down these de- 
velopments from day to day. Noth- 
ing is here that Gwenny could not 
have known or figured out for her- 
self. The result is an admirable 
novel that deserves all success. 


CUPID AND MR. PEPYS 
CUPID AND MR. PEPYS. By Netta 
Syrett. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. $2. 
VERY dainty, very graceful lit- 
A tle romance of the days when 
Charles II. reigned at White- 
hall and Mr. Samuel Pepys, Esquire, 
wrote his immortal Diary, Netta 
Syrett’s new novel makes very 
pleasant reading. Its hero is Philip 
Carteret, son of that distinguished 
gentleman, Sir George Carteret; its 
heroine the Lady Jemimah’ Montagu, 
only daughter of my Lord of Shrews- 
bury. A marriage between these 
two young people had been ar- 
ranged, according to the custom of 
the time, by their respective fami- 
lies, although they themselves had 
never, so far as they knew, even 
seen each other. Moreover, Philip 
felt convinced that no really attrac- 
tive girl could by any possibility 
bear the name of ‘‘ Jemimah.’’ 

To further this marriage, my Lord 
of Shrewsbury had bespoken the 
good offices of.one Samuel Pepys, 
who was mightily pleased to be 
called into the business. But there 
were obstacles besides Philip’s quite 
understandable distaste for the name 
Jemimah, or rather one very sert- 
ous obstacle, of which Mr. Pepys 
and the excellent parents were alike 
ignorant, an obstacle which came 
very near to destroying the match 
they had so considerately planned. 
But this is a romance, and so of 
course it all comes right in the end, 
virtue and vice both meeting their 
just rewards, while the amiable Mr. 
Pepys is left to add, with ‘* great 
satisfaction,” another note to his 
Diary. 

The two young people are likable, 
drawn with more than a touch of 
charm, but the best work in the 
book is the presentation of the very 
faulty, very genial and somewhat 
vain Mr. Pepys, who is here pic- 
tured skillfully and well with 
touches of humor, and a sympathetic 








Fiction 


) understanding. which makes it easy 


to perceive why those who laughed 
at him were so often fond of him 
nevertheless. We see him in his 
**long plum-colored velvet coat, 
trimmed with gold braid and crystal 
buttons, black satin breeches with 


the knee, immensely full lace be- 
ruffied lawn sleeves, and fine muslin 
cravat,”’ trying to persuade the re- 
luctant Carteret to meet the lady of 
the distasteful name. Pretty, plump 
little Mrs. Pepys also comes to life 
in these pages, a much-tried, good- 
hearted and very feminine woman, 
with a tongue of her own which she 
was well able to use to the great 
discomfiture of her husband whken- 
ever he deserved such chastisement 
—which was not infrequently. 
There is, too, a well-done picture 
of old London as it was in the year 
of the Great Plague, when the death 
cart drove through the silent 
streets and the bell and the sinister 
cries of its conductors sounded hide- 
ously in the quiet night. The old 
city, “‘a city of timbered houses 
and crooked streets, green gardens 
surrounding palaces, of noisome 
and splendid churches,” 
through which young Cartaret went 
is made very real to us. Vividly 
done is the account of the gathering 
at Mr. Pepys’s, of 

the long, low room, lit by starlike 
candles, the motionless . groups 
gayly clad, the open virginal te- 
fore which the burly form of Mr. 
Pepys was seated, his canary- 
colored suit harmonizing well with 
the flowing red gown of the singer, 


that singer being none other than 
Mistress Knipp of the King’s Play- 


-house. 


In brief, Netta Syrett’s new story 
is an unpretentious and very agree- 
able tale of a picturesque period, 
told with sympathy and humor. 


SPOOKY HOLLOW 
SPOOKY HOLLOW. By Carolyn 
Wells. Philadelphia: The J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 
T stood some little distance away 
from, the splendid house called 
“ Greatlarch,” that tangle of 
vines and canebrakes, of scrub oaks 
and stunted pine, which the inhabi- 
tants of the pretty Vermont village 
of Hilldale had very appropriately 
named ‘‘ Spooky Hollow.’’ The more 
appropriately because it made a 
background for the beautiful Greek 
temple, an exact copy of the Par- 
thenon, which was a memorial to 
the wife of a former owner of mag- 
nificent Greatlarch. This Mrs. La- 
mont had been found “ murdered in 
her bed,’’.the beautiful curtained 
bed which still. stood on its dais in 
the room looking out over the la- 
goon. But the present owners of the 
wonderful house, a perfect copy of 
‘* a French chateau of the period of 
the Renaissance,’’ were not super- 
stitious, and they loved their beau- 
tiful home. Neither Homer Vincent, 
his sister Anne nor his young niece 
was at all afraid of the 
ghost which was reported to haunt 
both the bedroom and the temple 
grounds. For some time they lived 
in undisturbed comfort. 

Then .one evening the stranger 
who called himself Henry Johnson, 
and with whose arrival the story 
opens, appeared at Greatlarch. Next 
morning his room was empty. The 
bed had not been slept in. His hat 
and traveling bag, overcoat and um- 
brella were still in the house, but 
he had vanished, completely and 
mysteriously vanished. But the ex- 
citement this disappearance might 
have caused was submerged in that 
of a far more dreadful discovery. 
There in the great canopied bed 
wherein the former mistress of 
Greatlarch had died, gentle little 
Miss Anne Vincent was found dead, 
a knife wound in her breast. The 
door had been locked, so that it had 
to be forced opén. There was, so far 
as any one could discover, no pos- 
sible means by which the murderer 
could have made his escape. And 
of her jewelry, only the one great 
ruby which she had worn on the 
previous evening was missing. 

These are not the only mysteries 
woyen into Carolyn Wells's new and 
very clever detective story, one of 
the best she has done. The formula 
is that upon which she usually 
works. After every one else has de- 
cided that the criminal cannot be 
discovered, Fleming Stone and his 
young assistant Fibsy, characters 
with whom her readers are already 
well acquainted, take charge of the 
case and quickly solve the riddle 





( Continued on Page 21) 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


“PUTNAM 
| BOOKS AND AUTHORS | 
Meade Minnigerode’s 
new novel 
THE SEVEN HILLS 


is attracting a lot of enthusiastic 
praise. Which it deserves, because it 











descendants (some still descending) of 
an old New England family, and the 
encroachment of more ambitious, if 
less cultivated, immigrants. It is all 
skillfully handled; the romance which 
1uns ong a it never lags,—but wait; 
the New York Herald describes it so 
much better that we will quote from 
its excellent review: “A very good 
story,” says the Herald, “‘well planned 
and carried through with a fine pis | 
and sweep to its narrative, and wit 
excellent detail. Good as his earlier 
books were, this one shows a distinct 
advance in skill, both in its framework 
and plot and in its finish.” $1.90 
* * 


Adventure! 


Here is heaps of it 
—a book that’s 
sure fire with 
most women and 
with all men. By 
an author whose 
past perform- 
ances: are indica- 
tive of what you 
can expect in 


THE LUCK OF 
THE KID 


By Ridgwell Culium 


The “Kid” is a girl of the wilds—whose 
sole heritage is a lost gold mine. Those 
who try to find it for her and those who 
try to prevent its discovery engage in a 
thrilling duel of brains and baller. that 
covers the whole trail from the Yukon 
to a mysterious mansion on the rim-of 


* 


the Arctic. A book that makes the 
hours fly. ‘ $2.00 
Have you met Randolph 
f Mason? 


He is one of the 
famous _char- 
acters in “‘detect- 
ive” fiction, yet 
instead of bein 
hero he is a cold, 
calculating, emo- 
tionless lawyer 
whose chief func- 
tion is to enable 
= his clients to ob- 
serve the letter of 
\ N the law while vio- 
lating it in spirit. 
Some of the things they get away with 
are astounding, yet perfectly possible. 
In fact, the publication of these vol- 
umes was instrumental in calling at- 
tention to many weak spots in our 
criminal laws. If you want to read 
some really ingemious tales of an 
intellectual trickster, try these three 
books. by Melville Davisson Post: 


The Strange Schemes of 
Randolph Mason. 

The Clients of Randolph 
Mason. 

Randolph Mason, Corrector 


of Destinies. 
Each $1.75. 
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Robert Lynd’s *new book 
SOLOMON 
IN ALL HIS GLORY 


is a collection of kindly, witty, shrewd 
and brilliantly epigrammatic essays 
which “begin anywhere and end every- 
where; they take a topic of the momen 

an object, a common experience, an 

relate them to the author’s whole 
vision of life.” $2.50 


*Mr. Lamd’s previous volume, “Books 
and Authors,” is ana. Don’t 


mise a lit 
G.:P. P, 


To those who_have read 
Beasts, Men and Gods 


Prisoners of 
the Red Desert 


Capt. GWATKIN-WILLIAMS 
has the same quality 
of enthralling power. 
$2.50, postage extra. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 681 Sth Av.,N.Y. 
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MY MISSION TO RUSSIA AND OTHER 
DIPLOMATIC MEMORIES 


By SIR GEORGE BUCHANAN 
The London Morning Post says that th of B 
Ambassedor to Russia are by fi far the an eae, 5 ee wih 
has yet appeared to the history of the Great War in being and in vee ene 
while The London Times says “This is one of the books 

t affairs must not por ma 


everyone who desires to judgment on 
but study. They will find the task a» p . en ae 
vi es. y 


THE ADVENTURES OF IMSHI: A Two-Seater in. 


Search of the Sun. By JOHN PRIOLEAU 
Ses eee at Site ata nates lp through France, Morocco, i 
Tunisia, a Pyrenees The London Daily M Mail says: “It 

a place among the classics of travel beside Borrow’s 
Bible in Seis’ and Stevenson’s ‘With a Donkey in the esse 


THE MERCANTILE MARINE 


By & KEBLE CHA FIER TON 
of the Mercantile Marine from the earliest sai — 
po to the latest monster liners. With — 50 illustrations reprod 
from old engravings and arena and from 
captains of the Mercantile 


THE LURE OF OLD PARIS By C. H. CRICHTON 
Far removed from the conventional guide-book type is this captivati 


account, infused with story-interest, of visits into every nook and corner 
Paris and to scores of boulevards and places of historic interest a 
00 




















out by Americans. 
THE SECRET LIFE A Play in Three Acts. 


By HARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER 
A play touched with preca pocatnd 


taini 
now existing in Engeed 
HIS MAJESTY’S EMBASSY AND OTHER PLAYS 


By MAURICE BARING 


These three plays, “(His Majesty’s Embassy,” “Manfroy, Duke of Athens,” 
“June—end After,” further em the versatility of the author Ss 
“The Poon tho Show of Memory. 


HEALTHY MOTHERS By DR. S. JOSEPHINE BAKER 
not goo technical detail, but explain the general couse of pregnancy 





mysticism and an occasional bit of cyni- 
comments on the situation—political and yey 
1.50 








not ical details, ai pregnancy 
and childbirth go that the her may have an intelligent under- 
standing to care for it vsfoguard er chil and make there 


anes preparation. 


HEALTHY BABIES By DR. S.. JOSEPHINE BAKER 








A voles Soveten te Che Neath of The growing <llld duing the pated 
Scotaay Maneeoel eal eceaal ea. $1.25 


These books are for sale at all Booksellers 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY Publishers 





Boston 











September 10th will be published 


The End of the 
House of Alard 


The new novel by 


SHEILA KAYE-SMITH, 


author of “Joanna Godden,” etc. 
$2.00, postage extra, at all bookstores. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 








portraits of distinguished - 


A Sea re ee cure Sent: SOON ie hely: Sree, Se See 
after ibyhood stage is past. $1.25 © 
HEALT CHILDREN By DR. S. JOSEPHINE BAKER 










































































































































































































































































Brilliant with local color. Intoxicating with music. Spicy 
with the flavor of Hungarian life. 


SWEET PEPPER 


A Novel by GEOFFREY MOSS, 10th Edition 
” It is certain to be one of the best selling books of the year. 
Price, $2.00, postage extra. DUTTONS, Publishers, New York 
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Sons and 
Parents 


( Continued from Page 1) 


foudly to his father. She must get 
a divorce or he will have nothing to 
do with her. Neither his father 
nor mother can complain of this. 
Their example has always been be- 
fore him. He knows his Mrs. 
Talkett, and he coolly explains that 
~he has taken this way of letting the 
lady down easy—for, although she 
has no morals, she is afraid of get- 
ting out of a rut. 

This situation baldly stated here 
would have been absurd or farcically 
humorous in the hands of a less 
skilled writer. Here it is part of the 
atmosphere as are the characters 
and temperaments of even the most 
unimportant characters in the book, 
though the consummate art of the 
author prevents any of her charac- 
ters from being entirely unimpor- 
tant. Mme. de _Dolmetsch, Harvey 
Mayhew, the American delegate to 





the Peace Conference at The Hague; | “ 


the fashionable physician, Fortin- 
Lescluse, even Beausite, the fashion- 
able artist become unfashionable; 
his ‘wife, his mother, seen only in 
glimpses, are figures that cannot 
be forgotten. 

The graphic power of Mrs. Whar- 
ton is worth all the pains she has 
evidently spent in acquiring it, and 
yet it could not be acquired unless 
her great talent was inspired by the 
keenest observation directed by the 
qualities of the heart. And Mme. 
Lebel, the humble mother of sor- 
rows and typically French to the 
core! And the young Americans 
taken from life and shown with all 
the vivacity of life! 

It is seldom of late that such vivid 
contrasts as those offered by the 
French and American temperaments 
have been so lucidly drawn in any 
picture of our modern life. Miss 
Anthony, -the American old maid 
who is obsessed by her maternal love 
for George, we have met before. 
She is a type. But Mrs. Wharton 
saves her from triteness by making 
her typical. 

It is difficult, even after a second 
reading, to find lapses in Mrs. 
Wharton’s style. Her instrument is 
never oat of tune. She uses simi- 
les . infrequenthy;- you can count 
them easily, and admire them great- 
ly. By the use of them she raises 
or lowers- the tone of her color 
scheme which is the use to which 
all similes and metaphors should be 


put. There is one paragraph, how- 
ever, spoiled by an exaggerated 
similt; It is the one in which 


Campton is.described as entering the 
hospital, where his son lies: 


On a landing Campton heard a 
babble and scream; a nauseating 
scream in a queer bleached’ voice 
that might have been man, woman 
or monkey's. Perhaps that was 
what the French meant. by.‘*a 
white voice °’: 
was as featureless as some of the 
poor men’s obliterated faces! 
Campton shot an anguished look 
at his companion, and shé under- 
stood and shook her head. ‘‘ Oh, 
no: that’s in the big ward. It's 
the way they scream after a 
dressing. * * *”’ rs 


The firm belief that existed before 
the war that money could do every- 
thing is one of the illusions which 
the war dissipated. When two dying 
men, brought in from the battle- 
field are put into the same’ room 
with the stepson of the millionaire, 
Mr. Anderson Brant is incredul 





Edith Wharton 


Edith 


est passions. 





“American novelist of international fame. Chevalier of the Legion of Honour in 
France . . . Her books are marked by sincerity in art, beauty in construction, distinction 
in style . . . She is a master in the creation of original and living characters, and her 
powers of ironical description are exerted to salutary ends. She is a realist in the best 
sense of the word; revealing the inner nature of men and women without recourse to 
sensationalism and keeping ever within the boundaries of true art. She holds a uni- 
versally recognized place in the front rank of the world’s living novelists. She has ele- 
vated the level of American literature. We are proud that she is an American.” 


—From the address accompanying the conferment of the degree of 
Doctor of Letters upon Mrs. Wharton, Yale University, June, 1923. 


Wharton’s 


greatest novel 


A SON AT THE FRONT 


Mrs. Wharton’s magnificent gift of story-telling here is 
matched with a situation of vast human significance, one 
which places her characters under the stress of the great- = 
From its opening, the novel moves forward 
i-an atmosphere of deepening excitement, with that 
mastery of plot which is disclosed in all her stories. 


Now on sale everywhere. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK | 








“The publication of a full-length novel 
by Edith Wharton is probably the most 
important thing that can happen in any 
current year of American fiction, for 
there is no doubt that, soberly speaking, 
she is the best of living American novel- 
ists.””—New York Times. 


$2.00 











and horrified. It could not be pos- 
‘sible that two mere unknown sol- 
~ diers, even in an. overcrowded ~hos- 
pital, should be permitted to share 





By L. Allen Harker 
Author of “The Really Romantic Age,” “Mrs. Wycherley's 
Wards,” “The Romance of a Narsery,” etc. 


THE VAGARIES OF TOD 
_ AND PETER 


Anyone who has read Mrs. Harker’s other novels about 
again turns to the nursery and playground. Tod, Peter 
and the other children that appear in its pages are a 
most interesting and appealing group. 


$1.75 at all bookstores 
CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





























by THEODORE DREISER 


The first large edition just reprinted from the original 
plates was entirely sold upon its appearance ‘in the 
book stores. Another large printing is on the way. 
Place your order now, and please be patient with us. 

| (Price $3.00) ee 
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Books and Authors 


E winning novel in the Har- 

per $2,000 prize novel con- 

test is ‘‘ The Able McLough- 

lins,” by Miss Margaret Wil- 

son of Chicago. All of the 
three contest judges, Jesse Lynch 
Williams, Henry Seidel Canby and 
Carl Van Doren, without consulting 
one another, gave this novel first 
place 739 petitors. . Mr. 
Van Doren makes this statement 
about the contest in general -and 
**The Able McLaughlins’’ in par- 
ticular: 


While I was reading the manu- 
scripts I found myself only once 
convinced that the particular novel 
I was reading at the time would 
pretty surely win the prize. Others 
among the manuscripts offered 
seemed as true, perhaps, and some 
as well written, but no. one seemed 
to me to have the distinction of 
understanding, manner, structure 
and atmosphere which I felt in 
“The Able McLaughlins.” It was 
for this quality of distinction, and 
for the elevated note on which the 
story ends, that I wanted to see 
the book win the prize, and I 
found myself: genuinely’ elated 
when I found that the other judges 

with me. Never have I 
found being a judge quite so easy 
a job. 

This is not to say that there 
were not other excellent novels 
among those which failed to win 
the prize. I was struck by the 
general average of intelligence, by 
the’ lack of loose sentiméntalism, 
by the solid documentation of nar- 
rative after narrative. was 
-struck, however, more than by 
anything else, by the large body 
of Middle Western realism which 
the contest brought under my 
eyes. Here was evidence renewed, 
if one needed it, that the literary 
energy of the United States is 
gathering itself together in the 
Mississippi Valley for another ef- 
fort comparable to that which be- 
gan in New England a century 
ago, and that the new effort, if it 
continues in its present modes, 
will be realistic, as literature in 
the Middle West has always tended 
to be. As a Middle Westerner, I 
was glad to meet this evidence. 
As a critic, I was more than 
pleased that now and then among 
the novels, as in the prize-winner, 
one came upon what was both a 

t and a work 
of art. 


Miss Wilson says of her novel: 


This is*a story written ‘‘ for the 
sake of life as I have seen it on 
faces I have .loved,”’ about the 
part of the world which I prefer. 

I have told of women of worth 
and directness, who had brains 
and hearts and eyes and tongues— 
somewhat unusual organs. They 
had naturally neither problems nor 
typewriters, complexes nor poses; 
but they had children in their 
-houses, beans in their gardens, 
bread in their ovens and cookies 
in.their jars. I grow weary my- 
self of the sickly complexity of 
fictional personages, and when the 
hero begins laboring to analyze 
his motives for kissing the hero- 
ine I close the volume and go and 
pick raspberries to improve my 
mind. I venture occasionally to 
hope that this book will not drive 
all its critics to the briars. 

I have written of a land few 
Americans have seen, and none 
have yet celebrated in song, 
a country whose beauty has 
uniquely the power to pull me out 
of bed at daybreak. 

Miss Wilson was born in Traer, 
Tama County, Iowa, in 1882. She 
was graduated from the University 
of Chicago in 1904, and then went 
to India -as a missionary. After 
her return to America she taught 
school for a time. ‘“‘ The Able Mc- 
Laughlins ” is her ‘first novel, al- 
though she has written many short 
stories. 








The Russian Central Book Cham- 
ber at Moscow maintains a depart- 
ment called “‘The Bureau of Inter- 
national Book Exchange,’’ which 
makes arrangements with foreign 
publishers, scientific institutions, 
universities, &c., to exchange pub- 
lications. Exchanges are made vol- 
ume. for volume, title for title, or 
sheet for sheet, depending on ar- 
rangements made in each case. No 
money payments are made. The 
bureau also furnishes bibliographical 
information about Russian publica- 
tions. Those who desire to avail 
themselves of this service should ad- 


dress the Russian Central Book 
Chamber, 48 Tverskaya, Moscow, 
Russia. 





A new book by Rudyard Kipling 
is to appear late in the Fall with 
the Doubleday, Page imprint. It 
will be a collection of sixteen poems 
and stories and will bear the title 
** Land and Sea Tales for Boys and 


Girls." None of the poems and 
stories has ever been published in 
book form, afid eight of them have 
never before appeared in print. The 
preface is a poem written especially 
for this book. 

A new novel by Louise Maunsell 
Field, entitled “ Love and Life,” 
will be published early in September 
by Duttons. New York City and a 
beautiful up-State mountain section 
are the scenes of the story. This is 
Miss Field’s third novel. Her criti- 
cal work is well known to readers of 


Tue Timses Book Review. 





Edith Wharton is now an officer 
of the French Legion of Honor. She 
was made a member of the Legion 
some time ago in recognition of her 
services during the war, and her pro- 
motion is a further recognition of 
those services. Mrs. Wharton's 
novel, “‘ The Glimpses of the Moon,” 
is now being shown in the movies. 

Dr. Gustay Busultil of Malta has 
obtained permissi from Doubleday, 
Page to translate Ellis Parker But- 
ler's “.Pigs Is Pigs'’’ into .Espe- 
ranto. ‘The translation will probably 
appear in this country in “ Amerika 
Esperantisto.” : 








The Duttons have just brought out 
a new edition of Samuel Butler’s 
“The Authoress of the Odyssey.” 
first published a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. In this book Butler ad- 
vanced the theory that the, Odyssey 
was written by a young woman of 
royal rank and written about a hun- 
dred years later than the Iliad. He 
believed that she described herself 
in the maiden Nausicaa and her 
home in the household of King 
Alcinous. The Duttons are also is- 
suing new editions of Butler's trans- 
lations of the [liad and the Odyssey 
into English prose. 

L. C. Page & Co.'s ‘* Spell Series "’ 
of travel books has just been aug- 
mented by the publication of “ The 
Spell of Provence,’’ by André Hal- 
lays. The next volume in the series, 
to be published shortly, will be 
“The Spell of Norway,” by Will 8S. 
Monroe. This, however, is a reissue, 
the book having been previously pub- 
lished under the title “In Viking 
Land.’’ 





A new edition of Walter de la 
Mare’s ‘** Songs of Childhood,” with 
eight illustrations in color and nu- 
merous drawings in black and white 
by Miss Canziani, will be brought 
out in October by Longmans, Green. 
There will also be a‘\special edition 
on rag paper, each copy signed by 
the author. 

“The Middle Passage,’’ by Daniel 
Chase, announced for September 
publication by Macmillan, is a story 
of the days of clipper ships and the 
China trade. The action of the 
story takes place in a New England 
seaport and at sea. 

Late in September the Century 
Company will bring out a book by 
Webb Waldron entitled “We Ex- 
plore the Great Lakes.” The author 
and a friend voyaged from Buffalo 
to Lake Superior in an ore freighter, 
explored the north shore of Lake Su- 
perior and then returned down the 
lakes to their starting point, visiting 
towns and cities by the way. They 
tulked with farmers, fishermen, busi- 
ness men and artists, and heard 
many interesting tales of adventure 
and peril on the Lakes. Among 
other places, they visited the House 
of David, home of the strange re- 
ligious sect of the same name. 





Wallace Irwin's ‘‘ More Letters of 
a Japanese Schoolboy "’ is now defi- 
nitely announced by Putnams for 
publication Sept. 28. These letters, 
which -have already been widely syn- 
dicated, relate the further experi- 
ences of our old friend Hashimura 
Togo. . 





“The Thing at Their Heels,’ a 
tale of mysterious murders, with an 
astonishing dénouement, by Har- 
rington Hext, author of ‘*‘ Number 
87," will come from the Macmillan 
press about the middle of Septem- 
ber. Harrington Hext is said to be 
the pen name of a writer of inter- 
national fame who has not yet re- 
vealed his identity. 





Among the September publications 
of the house of Appleton is “ A Ro- 
mance of the Nineteenth Century,”’ 





compiled from the real letters of real 


people by Major C. J. Dudley Ward. 
First come the love letters of Dora 
Best and George Brett, written dur- 
ing the Napoleonic era. These are 
followed by the letters of their son 
Baliol, afterward Viscount Esher, to 
his wife, Eugenie. Besides reveal- 
ing two charming love stories, the 
letters mirror the life of the times 
and afford glimpses of interesting 
people, places and events. 





In “ The Hopeful Journey,” an- 
nounced for September publication 
by Thomas Seltzer, Beatrice Kean 
Seymour contrasts the women of 
three generations, our grandmothers, 


their daughters and the young 
women of today. 
Elinor Mordaunt, whose _ short 


stories have been included in the 
Best British Short Stories of 1922 
and 1923, is the author of a novel, 
“ Alas, That Spring,” _Wwhich Small, 
Maynard will publish tely. 





Writing novels against time bids 
fair to become as popular a sport 
as marathon dancing was a short 
time ago. Archie Bell is said to 
have written his ‘‘ King Tut-ankh- 
Amen ” (L. C. Page & Co.) in just 
ten days. Mr. Bell considers 6,000. 
words a fair day’s work. 





Professor Ernest Barker, Principal 
of Kings’ College, University of 
London, comes to America this Fall 
to give courses on Greek life and 
thought and political economy since 
the Reformation, at Amherst Col- 
lege. Professor Barker is to con- 
tribute a volume on ‘* Greek Poli- 
tics "’ to the series ‘‘ Our Debt to 
Greece and Rome,’ published by 
Marshall Jones. 

A new J. S. Fletcher novel, ‘‘ The 
Markenmore Mystery,’ is announced 
by Knopf for publication in Septem- 
ber. This will be the second of Mr. 
Fletcher’s -books to be brought out 
this year by the same publisher, but 
such speed is nothing unusual for 
this prolific writer. In 1921 he pro- 
duced four, which would seem to be 
about all that one “cou!d reasonably 
expect from any novelist. 





Word comes from England that a 
volume of sonnets by the late Wil- 
liam Lindsey of Bostor is now ready 
for importation to this country. It 
is entitled ‘‘ Curtain of Forgetful- 
ness,” and is said to trace the re- 
incarnation of a pair of lovers from 
prehistoric times down to the pres- 
ent. . 





Among the Fall publications of B. 
J. Brimmer Company is a volume of 
critical essays by Herbért S. Gorman 
entitled ‘‘ The Procession of Masks.” 
The essays include stydies of such 
writers as Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son, Max Beerbohm, ‘Arthur Sy- 
mons, Emily Dickinson, William 
Butler Yeats, Sholom Asch, Fyodor 
Dostoevski, Thomas Hardy and A. 
B. Housman. 

‘The Natural History of South 
Africa: Birds ” is the title of a work 
in two volumes by F. W. Fitzsim- 
mons, F. Z. S., F. R. M. 8S., Di- 
rector of the Port Elizabeth Mu- 
seum, containing ten plates in color 
and numerous illustrations from 
photographs. It will be published in 
September by Longmans, Green. 





‘Benjamin A. Morton’s ‘‘ The Veiled 
Empress,” scheduled by Putnams for 


tain several illustrations in color 
from paintings by the author’s wife, 
Christine Morton. Mrs. Morton, who 
was formerly President and is now 
Honorary Vice President of the Na- 
tional Association of Women Paint- 
ers, has spent a great deal of time 
in Martinique, which is the back- 
ground for her husband’s book. 





About the middie of September 
Doran will publish a book by. Mme. 
Tetrazzini on ‘‘ How to Sing.’’ It 
is based on her own experience and 
points out the common stumbling 
blocks, the essential qualities and 
the turning points in the training of 
a singer. 





Readers in search of a_ novel 
named ‘“‘ Quest ’’ will do well to 
specify the name of the author, for 


the publishers. The first, by Miles 
Lanier Colean, 
brought out by 


Published about Sept. 20 by Holt. 




















JUST FROM THE PRESS | 


EUROPE SINCE 1918 


By HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS 
Author of “The New Map of Europe,” etc. 


S a war threatening in Europe? Tired of the World 

War, Americans have closed their eyes to the tree 
mendous movements that have been made and are 
being made there. This brilliant new book illumi- 
nates the whole situation since the armistice—the ef- 
fects of the Treaty of Versailles and other treaties, the 

reparations crisis, the Ruhr conditions in 
Russia and Italy, etc., etc. ($3.00) 


THE YELLOW SEVEN | 


By EDMUND SNELL 


THRILLING mystery story set in Borneo, with 
love theme interwoven. The narra- 
tive of the long and desperate battle of wits and 
weapons between an English Secret Service man 
and an infinitely wily Chimese leader of a gang of 
Oriental thieves. ($1.90) 


UNCLE JAMES’ SHOES 


By DORIS and SAMUEL WEBSTER 


WHIMSICAL, jolly love story by a brother of 

Jean Webster, author of “Daddy Long-Legs,” 
and his gifted wife. A novel with the authentic Web- 
ster flavor. ($1.75) 


VOICES 


By GEORGE BRENN 


MYSTERY story reg a brand new character is | 
A almost a miracle, but “Voices” has just that— | 
the phonic criminologist, who solves telephone mys- 
teries and trails the evil-doers by wire. A rattling 














good story. ($1.75) 
Published by 
THE CENTURY CO., 
353 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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publication in September, will con- 





Di isis 


A Hint to Levers— 


of mystery stories. a 


Mage k gras peg’ claim the attention of the reader to 
the end, but it is just as well to resid ot Po daylight, as 


it will be cr 
sePy Se Loeis Louis Globe-Democrat) 


The 
— ea 


by Ben Hecht 








“Ben Hecht has gone on a gorgeous, ‘tien tecae 
ing which hee pute bohiad him wll the carious eobrletion 
SE Fe Sean AOE SRE SSS OF EDT 
and mystery.” (San Francisco Chronicle)- 


wAt rate m far and away better than 
t concerns a murder which was done 


with bailing artistes.” (Chicago Tribune) 
Don’t read this lal at night!! 


BONI € LIVERIGHT 




















PICCADILLY 


A Novel by KATHLEEN COYLE 
REBECCA WEST writes: “T think ‘Piccadilly’ a novel of 

great ptomise. It is full of beautiful sensitive writing 

and the end is at once exquisitely contrived and most 

movin g.” ‘ - 

\ $2.00, postage extra. At all bookstores, or from 

P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 Filth Ave., New York 
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Latest Works of Fiction 


( Continued from Page 18) 


which has utterly baffled the not 
very astute wits of the detectives 
earlier employed. Of course there 
is a love story, with pretty Rose- 
enary for its heroine, and a very de- 
termined young man in the réle of 
hero. 

The tale has been rather careless- 
ly written; the dialogue is often 
stilted; there is too much repetition, 
and full advantage has not been ta- 
ken of the many opportunities for 
the production of gooseflesh afford- 
ed by the plot and situations. The 
novel might be far more creepy than 
it actually is. But it is an interest- 
ing, well concocted tale, which will 
surely puzzle the average reader up 
to the very end, and afford much 
entertainment to those who have 
followed the previous career of 
**the celebrated detective, Fleming 
Stone.”’ 


ZARAH THE CRUEL 
ZARAH THE CRUEL. By Joan Con- 
t. 320 pp. New York: The 
acaulay Company. $1.90. 
OAN CONQUEST’S latest novel is 
J desert melodrama at its melodra- 
matic worst. The central char- 
acter, Zarah, is the daughter of an 
Arabian father and an Andalusian 
mother. She has her mother’s beau- 
ty and her father’s skill in horse- 
manship and the use of arms, but 
she has inherited no good qualities 
of heart. or mind from either of her 
parents. Her father’s death leaves 
her in command of a band of ma- 
rauding Arabs dwelling in an all but 
inaccessible stronghold in the midst 
of the desert. They live by plunder- 
ing passing caravans. but where Za- 
rah’s father robbed the rich to give 
to the poor, she robs rich or poor 
indiscriminately and shows no mercy 
to the vanquished. It is not for 
nothing that she is known even to 
her followers as Zarah the Cruel. 

Zarah falis in love with a hand- 
some £nglishman who has already 
given his heart to a woman of his 
own race. But that is nothing to 
Zarah. She contrives to get both of 
them in her power and tries by every 
means at her command to win Ralph 
Trenchard’s love. She tells him that 
Helen Raynor is dead, and he be- 
lieves her, but he still remains true. 
She appears before him in costumes 
that display her charms in a man- 
ner to melt the heart of an ancho- 
rite, but to no avail. She threatens 
him with death and he laughs at 
her. What can you do with a man 
like that? . 

There is plenty of excitement in 
the story—a desperate battle between 
the marauding Arabs and a caravan, 
@ sand-sterm, a focust storm, won- 
derful feats of horsemanship, plots 
and counterplots without end. Those 
who like desert stuff, with its burn- 
ing love, its scorching. hate and its 
cruel revenge, will find the story 
suited to their taste. Others will 
scarcely read beyond the first chap- 
ter. 


RACE 
RACE. By A. L. Samms. 
Chicago: Covict-MoGee. $2. 
T is an unpleasant story that A. 


Pp. 


L. Samms tells in “ Race.” In 

spite of the title, the book ‘has 
nothing to do with the race prob- 
lem or with heredity, It is the story 
of the amorous exploits. of Race 
Gentry, a young Kentuckian who, 
in his with women, is an 


honorable a gentleman as one could 
desire to meet. He isso handsome 


no woman can resist him, and he is 
so insatiable in his desires that he 


the women who gave him -heir love. 
But then, Casanova told his own 





her husband's character well enough 
to be qure that that is only a mat- 
ter of time. She protests, and he 
flies into a violent temper. He de- 
nies nothing, promises nothing— 
merely. makes it plain that he will 
brook no interference. 

With a smothered oath he took 


an- 
gry eyes blazing into my upturned 
ones, he asserted: ‘‘ There never 
was a woman born that could 
vent me from and going as 
I please. Now the sooner you 
understand that, the better.-Never 
try this sort of with me 
again, Rosemary. -It will do you 
no good.’’ 

But Rosemary forgives him even 
after she has irrefutable evidence of 
his infidelity. And this happens not 
once but many times. Race admits 
that he is a failure as a husband. 
He must always be the red-hot 
lover. If Rosemary will accept him 
as such, all will be well. And in the 
end she does. Knowing that she can- 
not have all his love she resigns 
herself to the inevitable and tries 
to be content with such remnants 
of his affection as he may choose 
to bestow upon her. And so the 
book ends happily for Race Gentry, 
who has a home, wife and children 
and freedom to do as he likes. 

If the book had a moral, it might 
be: A woman should submit to her 
husband in all things. 





THE SINGING BONE 
THE SINGING BONE. By R. Austin 
Freeman. New York: boda, Mead 
é Co. .T5. 

INCE the days of Wilkie Collins 
and Edgar Allan Poe the de- 
tective story has usually fol- 

lowed a certain conventional, well- 
Gefined course. A crime is com- 
mitted; various innocent persons are 
suspected; then at last the criminal 
is discovered, But almost always it 
is upon the identity of that criminal 
that the attention of the reader is 
fixed, revelation of it being the 
climax of the tale. In four out of 
the five stories collected in this 
Present volume under the general 
title of “The Singing Bone,” Mr. 
R. Austin Freeman has altered the 
usual methods of procedure. His 
idea, as he himself states it in his 
preface to the book, is that ‘‘ the 
ingenious reader is interested more 
in the intermediate action than in 
the ultimate result,’’ the question: 
“ How was the discovery achieved? ” 
being far more curiosity-provoking 
than any mere ‘‘ Who did it?" 

So in four of the five stories the 
reader knows the facts from the very 
beginning. Each of these four tales 
is divided into two parts, of which 
the first shows how and why the 
crime was committed, the motive 
back of it and the methods em- 
ployed, while the second shows how 
John Tho ke, the eminent med- 
ico-legal tioner, who has ap- 
peared in other of Mr. Freeman’s 
books, worked out the facts of the 
case and brought it, bit by bit, to a 
successful conclusion. The result is 
a series of detective stories far ahead 
of the average in ingenuity, plausi- 
bility and interest. Mr. Freeman 
has proved his point: that it may be 
far more interesting to follow the 
methods of a detective when $ne’s 


way of telling the story exacts a 
good deal more from the author than 
does the more usual method. False 
clues whose purpose is merely the 
mystification of the reader, the 
building up of an elaborate structure 











you are a reader of 

books, whether it be for 
: entertainment or with 
some more serious objective, 
you will find books to your 
taste on the Doran list. For it 
is the Doran policy to present 
each season a group of books 
of thé greatest individuality 
and variety. It would be fool- 
ish to say that any one person 
will like every book bearing the 
_ Doran imprint, bat there are 
more than a few which you will 
read with enjoyment and re- 
call with enthusiasm. 
We shall publish each week 
throughout the autumn a care- 
fully selected list of books, and 
will so present them in our ad- 
vertising here and elsewhere 
that you may discover without 
difficulty those titles best suited 
to your taste. 























An Historical Novel 


MIDWINTER John Buchan 
A tale of high adventure of the time of. “The 
Young Pretender,” which adds a new chapter to 
the life of Dr. Johnson. By the author of 
“Greenmantle.” 


Heroic Romance in Morocco 


THE WINDINC STAIR - 
A. E. W. Mason 





A brilliantly written story of courage and a. 


wonderful love. As vivid as the author’s famous 
“Four Feathers.” $2.00 


Young Lives on an Ancient Soil 


GREY WETHERS . 


V. Sackville-West 
A novel of great beauty and human appeal. As 
distinctive as “Challenge.” $2.00 


An Irresistible Boy and His Dog 
JEREMY AND HAMLET 





Hugh Walpole 


In “Jeremy,” Walpole recaptured the gaiety. of 
childhood. Now Jeremy returns with the onl 
suitable escort for a boy, a dog. Ready 


A Tale of Homeric Exploits 


ADVENTURING Tristram Tupper 

The story of an awkward man in whom the spirit 

of romance flamed high. Thrilling in its seacoast 

— By the author of House at 
is.” 


By the Ex-Prime Minister of 
Great Britain 


THE CENESIS OF THE 
WAR 


The Rt.Hon.Herbert H. Asquith 


“I am satisfied that such disclosures ean 
now be of no detriment to the State.” Mr. 
Asquith discloses for the first time—for 
who else could make the disclosure—the 
anticipation of the inevitable and the 
manifold preparations that were made to 
meet it. No other book about the War 
transcends, or can transcend, this one in 
importance. Ready in September. $6.00 








An Amasing S tudy of Famous 
Writers 


THE DOCTOR LOOKS AT 
LITERATURE 

Joseph Collins, M. D. 
Maurice Francis Egan in the International 
Book Review says: “Dr. Collins has a 
sharp “scalpel, a sure hand, and is no re- 
specter of persons. A re 





appear James Joyce, Dostoievsky, D. H. 
Lawrence, Marcel Proust, May Sinclair, 
Rebecca “West, Katherine Mansfield: and 
others. $3.00 


A Delightful Account of the Haunts of 
Some of Thackeray's Characters 


THE LONDON OF THACKERAY 
E. Beresford Chancellor 


Mr. Chancellor with scholarly grace and the 
light touch of wit makes us free to wander where 
we will in Mr. Wagg’s “fine 
trated. Ready 14 September. 


For All Who Are Bound Toward Success 
PERSONAL and BUSINESS 
EFFICIENCY 


Professor C. A. Henderson 


How to progress toward full, vigorous life is 
the theme-of this advanced k for business 
men and women. By the Professor of Psy- 
chology, Babson Institute. $2.50 


Doran Best Sellers 


General 











REMINISCENCES OF A STOCK OPERATOR 
Edwin Lefeore 
' RELIGIOUS PERPLEXITIES L. P. Jacks 
Fiction 
THE MIDDLE OF THE ROAD Philip Gibbs 
THE CATHEDRAL Hugh Walpole 
THE FOUR STRAGGLERS Frank L. Packard 


KAI LUNG’S GOLDEN HOURS Ernest Bramah 








GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, Publishers, 244 Madison Ave., NewYork 
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village.”  Illus-. 
: $6.00 






ing book.” }. 
In this clinic on contemporary literature™ 
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B: 1 B ‘ hog “Virtue,” 


Long Ago Affair.” 














By John Galsworthy 


This new volume of tales by the author of “Loyalties,” 
“The Forsyte Saga,” etc., gives added proof of his rank 
among the masters of the short story. Its title is 


Among the stories are “A Feud,” ““The Man Who 
Kept His Form,” “A Hedonist,” “Timber,” “Santa 
“Blackmail,” “Stroke of Lightning,” “The © 
“Col 4 Aid “Salta Pro. 
N bi: -” “Heat,” “Ph il tk es “Had a H ” we 
$2.00 at all bookstores. 
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Latest Works of Fiction 


( Continued from Preceding Page ) 


criminal, partly by the cleverly de- 
veloped contest between the ‘* Rival 
Sleuth-Hounds,"’ while the way in 
which John Thorndyke seizes upon 
the tiny fact which at first seems 
so utterly unimportant and uses it 
to discover the truth about “ The 
Echo of.a Mutiny ’’: is particplarly 
‘* A Wastrel’s Romance ™ is 
not quite on a level with its prede- 
cessors, but it is a clever tale, nev- 
ertheless. The concluding story, de- 
veloped along more familiar limes 
than the others, attacks the supposed 
infallibility of finger-print testimony, 
and does it well. Much better writ- 
ten ~than most volumes of its kind, 
“ The Singing Bone ™ is an unusually 
entertaining collection of short stories 
of crime. 


THE BACK SEAT 

THE BACK SEAT. By G. B. Stern. 

New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 

HE BACK SEAT" is one of 
T those brilliantly, one had almost 

said devilishly, clever novels in 
which the reader is dropped, as it 
were, from the clouds, into the circle 
of a pleasant but thoroughly 
awakened English family in the full 
career of ita turbulent activities and 
allowed to orientate himself as best 
he may. The method (Rose Macaulay 
and May Sinclair are its most emi- 
nent exponents) has its drawbacks, 
but on the whole, it is well worth 
while. The very obligations imposed 
by it make for sharp outlines—clever 
characterization. And the mystifica- 
tion seldom lasts beyond the first few 
pages. 

There are generally children in 
these emancipated homes and their 
réle is one of elucidation. From 
complex little Sally, the pretty duck- 
ling that grew up into a homely 
cygnet, we soon learn what is the 
skeleton in the Carruthers closet. It 
is not a very terrible one. Leonora 
Carruthers is a popular actress who 
has found it easier to support a 
husband than ‘to: give him ambition. 
She is a warm hearted and sunny 
tempered woman, and it is not her 
fault if the readers of ‘‘ The Hearth- 
rug "* and similar publications show 
such a relish for domestic detail 
where their favorite is concerned that 
her children, her dog, her furniture 
and her bathtaps are by now pretty 
well everybody’s property. Miss 
Stern could easily have taken the 
line of least resistance and shown us 
unpleasant or squalid facts’ behind 


this facade of domesticity. She is 
quite clever and quite cynical 
enough. Instead, she has chosen to 


give us an extremely convincing and 
painstaking study of a good and gen- 
erous woman who has put the inti- 
mate things of life (in the best of all 
causes) so unreservedly at the ser- 
vice of her art and her career that 
when the time comes to resume them 
as actualities there is really nothing 
left that she can call her own. The 
littie cottage of her dreafms in the 
Cotswolds, with its hollyhocks and 
sun porches, is familiar ground to 
thousands. She cannot even nurse 
a sick husband without putting 
theories into practice that have done 
yeoman service in many an article 
on ‘‘ Should Actresses Marry? ’’ The 
stage and ‘* The Hearthrug’’ have 
taken everything. 

Robert .Carruthers is no _ fool. 
From his carpenter’s ‘bench, the 
“back seat '’ to which two succes- 
sive failures, one in leather and one 
in iron, have consigned him, he has 
been waitingly watchful. His oppor- 
tunity comes when a new play. de- 
mands more of dewy youth than 45, 
even with figure, can honestly 
pretend to, and Leonora is honest. 
By artfully simulating jealousy of 
the young dramatist, he obtains his 
wife’s surrender of the_ principal 
role to a beautiful daughter, Faith. 
The girl seizes her chance with the 
thoughtless confidence of youth, all 
but- breaks down on the opening 
night, and is only pulled through 
and lifted to triumph by five min- 
utes of intensive training, given her 
by her mother in her dressing room 
between cues. 

The scene pow seems set for abdi- 
cation, but Miss Stern’s talent is not 
for the obvious. One experience of 
the terrifying possibilities of the 
stage added to her lifelong and first 
hand knowledge of its reactions on 
the home has been enough for Faith 


_Carruthers. She marries her drama- 


tist, Leonora goes on to fresh tri- 
umphs in eagerly expectant Amer- 
ica, and ‘Robert, his brief flash of 


incentive over, resumes his cabinet- 
making. It is something like the 





never-to-be-forgotten ending to Gui- 
try’s “ La Fontaine.”’ 

A note upon jts “ jacket ’’ rather 
more than hints that “The Back 
Seat ’’ is destined for the stage. It 
should make a brilliant and appeal- 
ing comedy of manners. 


FEET OF CLAY 


FEET OF CLAY. By Margaretta 
Sag Boston: Little, Brown & 


EET OF CLAY” is a de‘ightful 
version of the Cinderella and 
Prince Charming legend dressed 

up in a modern dress, but the uniquc 
and utterly astounding part of’ it is 
that the Cinderella legend and it< 
human significance rather than the 
new dress is the important thing. 

There was once an author who 
said that the time came in the life 
of every man or woman when he or 
she was called upon to make a defi- 
nite choice between the material and 
the spiritual. This novel of Mar- 
garetta Tuttle's is the story of a giri 
who finds it necessary to face that 
dilemma and to renew her choice 
just about every day of her life. 
She is a frank and even a brazen 
idealist, however, and with shame 
less ist y she decides in favor 
of the spiritual Her beauty of 
face and of soul are rewarded and 
Prince Charming comes. It is the 
story of an American girl who is 
left more or less on her own and 
who is continually confronted with 
the necessity of accepting assistance 
from people for whom she has no 
love or of living in a perpetual state 
of penury. Prince Charming rescues 
her from a life that is loveless and 
forlorn and from the grasp of a 
scheming and unsympathetic mother 
and a stepfather who is worse than 
unsympathetic. The girl is forced, 
though, to choose between Prince 
Charming’s sheltering love, offered 
in combination. with a dreary apart- 
ment on Sixteenth Street, and a 
wealthy marriage with a man for 
whom she does not care. 

The situation could scarcely be 
called original, and its power lies 
in the fact that the author does not 
masquerade it as such. ‘There is no 
attempt at the daring either in the 
motif or in the general structure of 
the book. 

‘The new dress is a pretty fabric 
woren about the psychology of love. 
The author attacks the marriage 
question and ‘the question of wage- 
earning women. The book is far 
from being remarkable, and if it ts 
unusual it is simply because it is 
scrupulously “ clean.” 


CHILDREN OF THE WIND 
CHILDREN OF THE WIND. By M. 

P. Shieh New York: Alfred A. 

Knopf}. - 

N choosing Africa for his theme. 
this writer follows a popular 
trend. -For the number of re- 

cent books (René Maran’s prize- 
winning ‘‘ Batouala’’ being by no 
means the least among them) 
on hoodoos, unexplored jungles and 
unexplained psychology of this re- 
mote land indicates a. growing in- 
terest in the country Cecil Rhodes 
knew and loved. The usual ele- 
ment of mystery: about the unknown 
still adds a glamour to Stanley’s 
Darkest Continent. The - medicine 
man and the tom-tom weave their 
spell as of old around the unen- 
lightened natives. But though cer- 
tain chapters of Mr. Shiel’s book 
would lead us to think otherwise, it 
is doubtful whether the average 
European is much impressed by 
them. 

The author of this latest book on. 
Africa appears to write for the class 
which loves a thrill on every page. 
And while the sophisticated reader 
will hardly find as many thrills as 
there are pages, there are portions 
of the book which even a hardened 
peruser of tales will not skip. It is 
a volume, too, which head-mis- 
tresses will take good care to, keep 
out of the way of their young 
charges. 

A white woman, a mere. chit of 
18, has become Queen of one of the 
wild tribes of Africa. Wrecked on a 
wild coast, the pleasure. yacht Fior- 
ida’s passengers ure rescued by na- 
tives and all of them finally put 
to death but one. white child. 
“Lamb Come Up .Out of Water.”’ 
she is called by the tribe. Six years 
full of warfare and mysterious poi- 
sonings roll by and at the death of 
the old King, Spicie becomes Queen 
of the Wa-Ngwanya, ‘“‘ Children of 
the Wind, * * * dwelling there 
in this twentieth century among the 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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word to remind of three 
books published last Spring which 
have consistently held their s 
at the tops of “‘best seller” lists 
and lists of “ten best books.” 
Many editions of each of these 
titles have been printed and it 
looks as if our present stock will 
be exhausted before we can coax 
our printer lo give us more books. 


W. B. MAXWELL’S 
The Day’s Journey $2.00 


CHRISTOPHER 
MORLEY’S 
Where the Blue Begins 
$1.50 


“ELIZABETH’S” 
The Enchanted April P 
1 


* * * 


Just Published 


JULIAN STREET’S 
Cross Sections 


Julian Street has been praised 
for many kinds of writing, but 
in the short story he is supreme. 
This is his first collection of short 
fiction and contains his best. 
$2.00 


WILLIAM JOHNSTON’S 
The Waddington Cipher 


A mysterious telegram threaten- 
ing murder, a pair of beautiful 
brown eyes, and a_ hidden 
treasure send James Wadding- 
ton Hurd to a spooky old house 
to unravel a baffling mystery. 


This is the mys: which +. 
being inode ray ed 
Station WJZ 1.90 
A. P. HERBERT’S 
Tinker Tailor 

A child’s guide to the profes- 
sions. Like “Alice in Wonder- 


land” this book is. difficult to 
describe, but easy to quote: 


“Child (so run the o; 
of the first verse 
is just beginning; 

- You must look ahead. 

Life, alas! consists of winning 

Little bits of bread; 
Pause and ask yourself a minute: 
‘How do I propose to win it? 
How shall I be fed?’ ” Pa 


ning lines 
your life 


SAMUEL A. DERIEUX’S 
Animal Personalttes 


Readers of “Frank of Freedon 
Hill” and Mr. Derieux’s dog 
stories in the American Maga- 
sine know the quality and charm © 
of these stories. $2.00 


E. V. ODLE’S 
The Clockwork Man 


When the huiman machine is 
found deficient and is unable to 
cope with the complex machin- 
ery of existence, its operation 
will have to be aided by a kind 
of “kicker engine” regulated by 
a “clock,” and if a man so 


WALTER CAMP’S 
A Pocket Bridge Book 
The “fine points” of the game 
explained by an expert. $1.00 


FRANK G. 
~CARPENTER’S. 
Java and the East Indies 
“Reading Carpenter is seeing the 
World.” - $4.00 
HERMAN STEEN’S 
Cooperative Marketing 


The first. book to. treat on a 
wide-spread economic moye- 
ment in the farm districts. $2.00 


DR. LOUIS E. BISCH’S 





| 


By the author of “Your Inner 
| Self.” $2.00 


The Conquest of Self 


| | Doubleday, Page & Co. 














equipped were proj back ipto_; 

this day and age, is story might 
that of “The Clockwork 

Man.” $2.00 
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ore we go on we must say a 
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By the 
Author of “Zell ie 


RED-BLOOD 


By Harold H. Armstrong 
(“Henry G. Aikman” ) 





HE true story of a “self-made man” in the making—true 
in the sense that the reader is increasingly impressed with 
3 the conviction that here is the real thing, the American 
“big-man™ neither caricatured nor gilded. Starting with every 
odd against him, Wellington Dennison McNicol amasses fortune 
and power beyond possibility in any other country than ours. 
His is a romance of the colossal. Fads, fancies and furbelows— 
ethics, beauty and culture—mean nothing in his life, and he con- 
trols the destinies of thousands. Here is a searching, revealing 
story of America, with a startling climax. $2.00 
































CONNECTICUT BEAUTIFUL 


whe Wallace Nutting book with this title is 
just issued, 

Three hundred large and exquisite pictures 
of the beauty spots of Connecticut. Nothing of 
the kind has hitherto been attempted: A book 
unique in beauty and a. perfect gift and travel 
book. We also publish “Vermont Beautiful” 
and “Massachusetts Beautiful’ uniform with 
the above, price $4.00 post free. 


Old America Company, 

























The beauty and the good: 
cheer and the courage of 
pioneer experience have 
been gathered by Herbert 
Quick in a novel that lifts 

‘ American literature and 
American life a little-higher 

By the Auther of 


andemarks folly 
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ISH CHURCH FITTINGS AND 
~~ By J. _ Charles 


ACCESSORIES: 

Coz, LL. D., P. 8.” A. Introduc- 
tion by Aymer Vallance Large 
8 vo., — 320 pp. New 


York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1923. 
ANY are the tomes devoted to 
the architecture and contents 
of English cathedrals which 
appeal to architects and collectors of 
old furniture. This is a vqlume deal- 
ing with survivals from earlier Cath- 
olic and later Protestant days, of 
the furniture and fittings, not of 
cathedrals, -but of the smaller 
churches of England and Wales, not 
the architecture of these churches 
and chapels, but the remains of their 
fixed and movable contents and their 
belongings within and _ without. 
Since the Episcopal churches of 
America are directly the offspring 
of the Anglican of Great Britain and 
the various ‘* dissenting " commu- 
nities hark back to the same ances- 
try, there can be no doubt that a 
work of this sort—partly descrip- 
tive, partly historical—will find 
many readers on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

The late Rev. Dr. Cox wrote ‘‘ The 
English Parish Church,’’ and fin- 
ished this work, but did not live to 
see it in print. It appear# now with 
abundant illustrations and addi- 
tional notes. It is an attempt to re- 
duce the great wealth of objects to 
be considered to a reasonable and 
readable size, beginning with the 
churchyard, passing to monuments 
in the church, the tower and bells, 
the font and font-cover, seating, 
pulpits, lecterns, screens and loft. 
Incidentally the reader discovers 
that the country church was used 
as a place for many popular gather- 
ings having little or nothing to do 
with religious practices. or ceremo- 
nies. ‘“‘ It must be borne in mind 
that while the chancel was the rec- 
tor’s, who as such was responsible 
for its maintenance and repair, on 
the other hand the nave was the 
part that belonged to the parishion- 
ers, who in their turn, as responsible 
for its upkeep, took a personal in- 
terest in adorning and maintaining 
their portion of the sacred fabric.” 
It was by turns, said J. C. Jeaffre- 
son, or simultaneously, a public hall, 
a theatre, a warehouse, a market, 
a court of justice. In 1255 Parlia- 
ment forbade the holding of fairs in 
churchyards, but the fashion held 
on for centuries, despite all prohibi- 
tions. In Wales the sport of cock- 
fighting in churchyards continued 
after 1800, thaugh elsewhere it had 
gone out of fashion. In Derbyshire 
a regular cockpit with mounds for 
the spectators was discovered in the 
graveyard of a chapel. Cockfights 
were held in 1637 in the chancel of 
Knotting Church, Bedfordshire, on 
Shrove Tuesday, with the rector and 
churchwardens looking on—and pre- 
sumably placing their bets. Cack- 
fighting was made illegal in England 
In 4849, but without doubt it still 
goes on surreptitiously. There is 
still extant a cockpit near the west 
end of Chislehurst Church, Kent, not 
far from London. 

Among monuments inside the 
church a quaint, ghastly specimen 
has survived at Oddington, Oxford-. 
shire. It is one of the ugly effigies 
in burial shrouds, and outdoes its 
fellows by showing part of the body 
bare and covered with worms. It 
is the figure of a priest engraved in 
brass. Carved figures enveloped in 
shrouds were a godsend to stone- 
cutters who could not model the 
figure. Sometimes wood was used 
for effigies. The founder of the old 
church at e-on-Trent was 
one Stephen de Radcliffe (1245) and 
came in very 


represent Bony, carried it in proces- 


hammered from iron, on which the 
gentry placed their swords when the 
service began. In country 


churches seem to have been favorite 
Places for storing armor and weap- 








Cathedrals 


ceptacle near the hand of the 
preacher. It is a singular fact, little 
known to landlubbers, that the sand 
or hour glass fs still-‘in use with cer- 
tain navies, that of Italy for in- 
stance. 

As is well known, dogs followed 
their masters to church; they be- 
haved with unseemliness at times, 
occasionally indulging the boys in a 
dogfight. To eject these friends of 
man there were special church 
wardens of low degree in the pay of 
the tabernacle who sat near the 
door and were equipped with ‘‘ dog 
tongs” wherewith they suddenly 
seized poor Rover and ran him out 
of church. Some of these “ tongs ” 
illustrated here are furnished with 
teeth. The application of these 
dogtongs must have caused piercing 
yelps and interfered a bit with the 
solemnity of the service. In order 
to improve the audibility of the ser- 
mon, architects, taking their cue 
perhaps from Vitruvius or some 
other classical source, lined the 
walls of old churches with jars to 
increase the resonance. They have 
been found in the basement of the 
quire of Fountains Abbey and else- 
where, especially in churches at 
Norwich. 

Chained books and painted glass, 
mural paintings, candelabra and 
“ cresset stones,’’ organs and other 
musical instruments are cited and 
pictured. One of the oddest instru- 
ments was the ‘‘ vamping horn.”’ 
Vamping, in musical jargon, meant 
to produce a loud humming noise 
through a large broadmouthed form 
like a speaking trumpet. In modern 
slang “‘ vamping” has a very dif- 
ferent meaning. Alms boxes, bread 

stic tiles, church 
plate reredoses, altars and altar rails 
are further objects. Great research 
and a loving interest have gone into 
this record of odd things and cus- 
toms long forgot. 
CHARLES DE KAY. 








Shakespeare Between 
the Lines 


( Continued from Page 13 ) 


niust have used not merely the nlot- 
ter but also the shears and the 
paste-pot throughout most of his 
career. How he managed it that 
not one scrap of his original manu- 
scripts got into other hands to btve 
handed down to us remains to be an- 
swered. Perhaps Mathew will do 
this in a later book. There is some- 
thing in Mathew’s book that the Ba- 
conians might seize on — and they 
have been rather hard put to it of 
late to gain adherents. If, after de- 
termining from Mathew’s book the 
“‘ early ’’ and the “ late ’’’ parts of 
some several plays, and should find 
the Bacon cypher always present in 
one and absent in the other period, 
they could establish either collabora- 
tion or that one of the two drama- 
tists “‘ rewrote "’ the other, leaving 
portions of the original. But perhaps 
the Baconians would not be satisfied 
with shared results! 

Mathew closes his voluine with 
some fifty-odd pages devoted io 
biography; to a consideration of the 
mention Shakespeare got at the 
tands of -his contemporaries; to 
Shakespeare’s views—as derived 
from the )lays—on religion aad 
Puritanism; and to a discussion of 
the portraits of Shakespeare. 
Mathew does not believe that Shake- 
speare retired to Stratford anywhere 
nearly so rich as some students have 
thought. And he does not take with 
anything like the seriousness of 
other students the erotic love-mntif 
of ghe “ Sonnets.’’ There is a very 
human touch at the close of ihe 
book, whether warranted or not, 
when Mathew, after stating his be- 
lief that “‘ Timon of Athens *’ is the 
latest of Shakespeare's plays, ‘* be- 
cause the least finished,”’ says “ it 
may be that the pen dropped from 
his hand when he had written 
Come not to me again; but say to 

Athens: 
Timon hath made his everlasting 





mansion. 
These well express in thee thy latter 
spirits; 
Though pot abhorr’dst us in our 


conceit 
Taught thee <4 ba vast sp yerses 


weep for a: 
On thy low EG on faults for- 
given. | 














Joseph C. Lincoin’s 
happy novel of small-town 
life, with a strong theme. 


DOCTOR NYE 


By the author of 
“Fair Harbor,” etc. 


$2.00. This is an Appleton Book 


Harold Bell Wright’s 


“ glorious adventure romance 
of the Arizona Mountains 


$2.00. This is an Appleton Book 











Emerson Hough’s 


romance of the Texas cattle trai‘ 


NORTH OF 36 


By the author of 
“The Covered Wagon.” 


$2.00. This is an Appleton Book 





























Memoirs of one who knew inti- 
mately the royalty and great men 
of the entire Victorian Age. 


LADY ROSE - 
WEIGALL 


By Rachel Weigall 
$8.00. This is an Appleton Book. 


The entertaining story of famous 
cures from the Middle ‘Ages to 
Coué is presented in 


CURES 


By James J. Walsh, M.D. 
Famous Physician-Psychologist 
$2.00. This is an Appleton Book 





The humors of living in the Orient 


AUDACIOUS _ 
ANGLES ON CHINA 


Including “The Unexpurgated 
Diary of a Shanghai Baby.” 


By Elsie McCormick 
$2.50. _This isa is an Appleton Book 









































J. C. Snaith’s 


gay romance of the girl who 
captivated English Society 


ARAMINTA 


By the author of “The Sailor” 
$2.00. Thjs is an Appleton Book 


THE COVERED | 


$2.00. This is an Appleton Book 


Emerson Hough’s 
epic romance of the first 
brave few who ventured West 


WAGON 


13th edition. 





See life and love and romance 
through the sparkling ‘eyes of 
wise ald 


MADAME CLAIRE 
A Novel by Susan Ertz 
$2.00. This is an- Appleton Book 


—_—_—_— 
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G. Stanley Hall’s 


Much-Discussed Autobiography, 


Life and 
Confessions of 
A Psychologist 


$5.00. This is an Appleton Book 








Poems of rare spiritual 


$1.25. This is an Appleton Book. 


beauty 


KNIGHTS 
ERRANT 


By Sister M. Madeleva 











Angelo Patri’s 


new volume of helpful advice 


TALKS TO 
MOTHERS 


Brief, pithy common-sense. talks 
by a famous school teacher. 


50c. This is an Appleton Book | 
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An international mystery story 
based upon a daring theft 
and a perilous man Beg 


FRIDAY TO {||| 
MONDAY 


By William Garrett | 
$2.00. This is an Appleton Book. 

















~ Laurie York Erskine. $1.75 
3s West 32d St., New 


A spirited realistic story of the 
Northwest Mounted Police. 


THE RIVER 
TRAIL 


Appleton and Com 

















"York. |} 





The struggle of romance against 
small-town conventions. 


FAINT 
PERFUME 


The New Novel by Zona Gale 
$1.75. This is an Appleton Book 
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Just published 





, Autbor of 
“The Everlasting Whisper,” ““Man to 
“Judith of Blue Ranch” 






A story of aé¢tion and o! 


nated always|by 


A new novel by 


i wide open, domi- 


Man,” 


Love him or hate him, Timber-Wolf is an heroic figure. 
singing, and in the events which follow there is the devil to pay generally 


$2.00 at all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS; FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


He rides into the story 
































AUCTION <=: 
BRIDGE =~ 
4 HINTS 


Thomas C. 
Cechran 











DIM 


LANTERN 
By Temple Bailey‘ 


7th Thousand 
THE CLEAN BOOK—$2.00 
THE PENN PUBLISHING CO. 
Philadephia — 





Enjoying an Astonishing Success ! 


JOHN FAME’S 


Witchery of an Oriental Lamp 
























( Continued from Page 8 ) 


of their doctrines. 
it was already a power and 


was widespread among the hum- 
bler classes both in towns and 
villages. The pious Abu Ga’id, 
who died as early as 1048 A. D., 
was the first and one of the best 
of the, poets of the school, and— 
for all his piety—extols human 
and divine love as the only means 
of preparing for that divine love 
to which it is a duty to aspire. 
In this at least the doctrine is 
superior to the cold and cruel 
chastity inculcated in Christian 
disciplines and displays a finer 
and more felicitous humanity. 

As to the use of wine, so specifi- 


cally forbidden in the Qu’ran, he 


says 

intoxication is still a popular and 
venial peccadillo among the Mus- 
sulmans of those provinces. The 
practice supplied symbols to the 
mystics and metaphors to the 
poets, and the grape-juice stood 
for the spirit of God and its in- 
toxication for the ecstasies of 
grace. - 


He says a little further on: 


Umar’s youth and middle age 
had been passed in this environ- 
ment, with the companionship of 
men of the upper class and recog- 
nized men of letters, prosperous, 
honored and well rewarded, in a 
fellowship which enjoyed the good 
things of the world, not least wine 
and the love of women and mel- 
ody. Keligion was kept well in the 
background and, though inclined 
rather to pessimism and quietism, 
with pure speculation in one quar- 
ter and pantheistic mysticism in 
another. 


During the last thirty years of his 
life the political, social and religious 
serenity of his province was. de- 
stroyed by all sorts of factions, and 
a certain intolerance was displayed 
by the quarreling Princes and the 
adherents of various sects, especially 
those that followed the teachings of 
Mohammed. 


Even the Sufis bent before the 
blast and undertook that task of 
reconciling Pantheism and the way 
of love with the naked letter of the 
Qur’an, which was for the next 
century to consume their energies. 


This led to the expression of 


a peculiar habit or quality of the 
Persian character which is known 
by the almost uftranslatable word 
*“Ketman.’’ This is a deception 
and yet not exactly deceit: a fal- 
sity that is not quite a falsehood; 
a hypocrisy that does not touch 
the inner judgment. It is a habit, 
general and explicitly approved 
among the Persians, of professing 
current orthodoxy in public while 
adhering firmly to private belief 
and adopting conventional behavior 
while diverging in intimate society. 

* A man may be familiarly 
iia for a Raretie’ or free-think- 
er and his neighbors aware of his 
shortcomings; but he will gain 
general acceptance as a true Mus- 
sulman if only in the spirit of Ket- 
man he repeats the creed and per- 
forms the stated prayers. 


Mr. Rothfeld finds this Jesuitry, this 
habit of arriére-pensée, in the quat- 
rains of Umar. 

The second part of his essay is de- 
voted to a study of their significance. 
He does not agree with the Persian 
professors and some European echo- 
ers that Umar was a writer of third- 
class rank: “‘ They have surely un- 
derrated the qualities of force and 
sincerity, the primgry driving power 
that must underlie all honest and all 
good work.’’ He things. that his 
lines 


reflect real feeling, deep thought, 
sometimes an indignation as sav- 
age as Juvenal’s. * * * The pro- 
fessors may reprove, but the peo- 
ple of Persia, generation after gen- 
eration. Princes and peasants, 
common and educated, have -re- 
peated and added to the stray epi- 
grams of the defiant poet. The 
European is not wrong when, fired 
merely by FitzGerald’s wonderful 
version, he classes Umar among 
he important poets of the world. 
He is not wrong when, knowing 
the language and acquainted with 
Persian feeling. not merely among 
priests and gratmmarians, he still 
approves the verdict and finds in 

Umar at once a powerful and a 

charming writer, who expresses as 
few have done the yearnings and 
regrets of man the “* civilized.” 

He makes it out that in Umar one 
finds the genuine Persian imagery 
fresh and unsolicited, without “ the 
air of being dragged in according to 
protocol.’ In rather odd English he 
says: 

With ‘the singular exception of 
that prince of Persian poets, no 


other perhaps has ever manipu- 
lated those second-hand “ roses 


In Umar’s time 





and raptures ’’ without artificiality 
and pose. In Umar the image is 
alive, it strikes, it is felt. 
least he never elaborates too far; 
he does not pile metaphor on 
metaphor, trope upon trope, as is 
8o often the Persian way, till the 
mind of the reader reels and grows 
faint under the burden. ere is 
a vitality about his nares’ tt that 
keeps them fresh. And many of 
the images he uses are hig own, 
or are made his own by the man- 
ner of their use. The shattered 
glass, the potter.and the pot—God 
and mankind—Plato’s shadow- 
Play—he uses them all well and 
with originality. 


He finds in him also a elidel 
deep-felt humor, distinctive from the 
characteristic wit of the native Pér- 
sian, 


One thinks not merely of his sar- 
castns, of his gibes against prigs 
and hypocrites. It is more. It is 
an attitude to life in general, it is 
an attitude to death! It is a pes- 
simism that laughs because every- 
thing, even weeping, is futile; a 
bitter laughter twisted out of suf- 
fering, when even the suffering is 
so unnecessary in this incongruous 
universe. He holds always lurk- 
ing in his mind the vision of hu- 
man aspiration, but he plays in his 
twisting humors with the actual 
residue of a little sensual pleasure 
in a momentary dream of life and 
will. It is a humor curiously mod- 
ern, but it betrays the grief of all 
mankind. 


Perhaps the most enticing aspect 
of the study of Umar Khayyam is 
that which finds echoes of the same 
grim humor, mystical epicureanism 
and genial yet mocking pessimism in 
modern poets and the same notes in 
far-distant ages—in Koheleth and 
Job, in Lucretius, in writers of al- 
most every age, even occasionally in 
Horace. The truth is that one can 
read into the Rubaiyat one’s own 
self, one’s own moods, and that is 
what makes them so popular with 
certain types of mind. As Sefior 
Don C, Musio Saenza-Pefia says in 
his brochure ‘* El Epicureismo de 
Omar Khayyam,’’ published two 
years ago in Buenos’ Aires: 

Omar, mystic or epicurean, sa- 
tirical or sentimental, now pessi- 
mistic, now saturated with that 
gilded optimism which brings him 

before us as eternally gay and 
eternally youthful, will be through 
all the centuries a_ profound 
thinker and a delightful poet for 
all ages and for all races.. There 
are in his quatrains much pessim- 
ism and much optimism; much 
bitterness and much sweetness, 
distilling drop by drop into the 
heart of any one that reads his ad- 
mirable stanzas; itterness and 
sweetness according to our state of 
mind. 

Similar contradictions, if one may 
so express it, are to be found in 
almost all modern criticisms of 
Umar. Mr. Rothfeld says in his 
final paragraph, after he has cited 
many of the quatrains and com- 
mented on them: 


It is all curiously modern, - is 
[sic] this poetry of Umar, and it 
is also very fine and true. . Out of 
the pessimism and the pantheism 
of ancient Persia and the doubts 
and skepticisms of many revolu- 
tions; out of the teachings of 
Islam. and the lessons of many 
creeds, from the sated quietism of 
@ prosperous age and the com- 
mencing convulsions of great 





usurpations, he has wrought in 


short, stinging epigrams the very 
meaning of modernity _and filled it 
with the bravery and mirth, as 
with the sad wistfulness, of his 
own personality. There are times 
when he looks mournfully upon 
the destruction of past glories, 
and is passing weary of doubts 
that can find no anchorage and of . 
the non possumus of the under- 
standing. But he turns again to 
the tavern and, as he tastes the 
wine and kisses the lip, the sor- 
row departs and his heart is up- 
lifted. So when the hour tolls 
when he, too, must pass away 
into the darkness like a gentle- 
man with a little smile, knowing 
that this, too, will be a darkness 
empty and without a secret, he 
will perhaps be a trifle regretful, 
for life after all is not without 
its amusements and, even, if it is 
a little stupid, one would some- 
how be sorry to have missed it. 
While youth lasts there is gayety 
in the mere act of living, and 
even when the body grows feebler 
with the passing years there is 
still held close in the mind an 
ever-fresh fragrance of recollect- 
ed kisses, and perhaps for some, 
the chosen and the luckiést, the 
undying memories of great passion 
eshared. Yes, it is all strangely 
modern, this poetry of the Per- 
sian, after so many centuries, 
with its geehia, its bitterness and 
its consolations. It is by this 
right that Umar has become the 
one Eastern poet who is really 
known and really loved in modern 
Europe. 


This is all very fine; but when one 
realizes that after all the Rubaiyat 
that Umar really wrote are but one 
wine-cupful compared to the great 
amphora that bears his name, and 
that the majority of them were the 
work of unknown imitators—some 
perhaps of predecessors—it is rather 
difficult to accept the theory of 
uniqueness. There must have been 
dozens of Persian poets that shared 
Umar’s views and caught his spirit 
and equaled him in the magic and 
melody of the words. Some may in- 
deed have expressed themselves in- 
dependently for,.as El Kifti declares, 
Umar “ exhorted the seeking of the 
One, the Ruler, by the purification 
of bodily movements for the human 
soul ’’; but all through the ages, 
back for thousands of years, in 
Egypt. (and not alone the heretic 
Kings) and everywhere else the same 
yearning for Divine Unity. has been 
felt by men and expressed in poems 
and creeds. The real apostle of Umar 
in our day was Edward FitzGerald; 
had it not been for his genius which 
detected the modernness of the Ra- 
baiyat and added himself to it, the 
world might never have heard of 
Uniar Khayyam and the manuscripts 
would have remained hidden in Ori- 
ental obscurity. . 

Mr. Rothfeld makes nearly all his 
citations from the version of E. H. 
Whinfield, which he calls “ really 
wonderful.’’ They are more literal 
than FitzGerald’s; they are more 
pleasing than Payne’s; but they give 
little idea of the musical beauty of 
the original, and compared with 
John Pollen’s or George Roe’s or that 
of the whole body of attributed Ru- 
baiyat by Eben Francis Thompson, 
to say nothing of some of the foreign 
versions, they seem rather woodeny 
and dull. Mr. Rothfeld’s essay is 
well worth reading, and it gives a 
good deal of interesting historical in- 
formation not generally familiar to 
English readers. 





( Continued from Page 19) - 


to: Benvenuto Cellini and his in- 
cantations were imitated by the 
incredulous who had become in- 
finitely credulous in their attempts 
to break open the portals of the life 
after death. Great ladies of fashion 
had crowned her séances. She was 
as revered as the Delphic oracle. 
But her own son Pepite is taken. 
She believes that Campton has ‘‘ in- 
fluence.’’ Campton must save him 
from death at the front! She has 
heard nothing from this beloved 
child for whom she has made.a for- 
tune by her “‘ gift."" Campton asks 
her why she cannot use her “* gift,’’ 
—her powers, for herself? She 
wants news, real news, of her son, 
and her “ gift,” which has brought 
crowds to her, is useless. This 
Spanish purveyor of black or white 


.|Magic is made as clear in the pic- 
ture as if she had been painted by: 


yt on! or Madrazo. 
After George’s recovery a canada’ 
able staff appointment is found for 





. Sons and Parents 


him in Paris. His people are serene. 
The crime of the Lusitania changes 
‘all this and George has a double 
reason for fighting again. We are 
made to feel the change that ‘has 
taken place in his soul; and the end 
comes—a most moving picture. If 
a man should find his eyes moist, 
if he should be touched to the heart 
by the truth and the beauty of Mrs. 
Wharton’s last pages, it would teach 
him what the effect of reality is 
when interpreted in the terms of life 
by a great artist. 

At last, there is a novel by an 
American artist. which is subtle as 
it is perfect in its simplicity; and 
one which can be many times 
with an increasigg feeling of rever- 


all or wears a heart upon her sleeve, 
it is that she. knows the human 
heart; and in spite, or rather per- 
haps because of~-hem knowledge of 
a9 ee ne eee 
ry depths of human joy and 
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CHINA TODAY 


CHINA TODAY THROUGH CHI- 
NESE EYES. By T. T. Lew 


sor Hu Shih, Professor = te 
Tsu ond Dr. C Ya. 144 
HA New York jorge H. Doran 
N this little vol four Chi b 
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of social agencies, special commit- 
tees, and, in general, to the organ- 
ized community —_ to meet 





scholars -discuss the changes 

that are going on in China to- 
day. One of the most significant of 
these changes is that which Professor 
Hu Shih calls the Literary Revolu- 
tion. The ancient classical language 
of China, which has been a dead lan- 
guage for more than two thousand 
years, is being replaced by the lan- 
guage.of the people. Newspapers, 
magazines and books are being 
printed in the popular language, and 
it has been introduced in the schools. 
Foreign Books are being translated 
into the vernacular, and popular edi- 
tions of ‘the Chinese classics are 
being issued. The movement is sim- 
ilar to that which took plaee in Eu- 
rope when scholars and literary men 
began to write in the 
spoken by the people instead of in 
latin. There can be no doubt that 
this movement will result in making 
education available to the people at 
large and in making the Chinese 
more capable of carrying on a demo- 
cratic Government. 

A list of the chapter headings will 
give dn idea of the scope of the 
book. They are: ‘* China. Today,” 
** China’s Renaissance,” ‘‘ The Liter- 
ary Revolution in China,” ‘‘ The 
Confucian Idea,” ‘‘ The Impres- 
sion of Christianity Made Upon the 
Chinese People . Through Contact 
With the Christian Nations of the 
West ” and *‘ The Chinese Church.” 
There is little discussion of politics in 
the book. It is rather a survey of 
-those forces and tendencies upon 
which enlightened Chinese base their 
hopes for a, successful solution , of 
their present problems. To read it is 
to see China in a new light, as a 
people about to throw off the 
shackles of tradition and take its 
place mg the d atic nations 
of the earth. 


BURDEN OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


THE Ae xeeee” OF Ph haat 7 "a 
rn ork’ itussell Sage Fou. 


NTO the: allied fields of social 
work and social reform. some- 
thing of the scientific spirit and 

method has long since penetrated. 
in a volume somewhat technical, but 
very readable for all that, Dr. Klein 
has reported descriptively and 
lytically on the unemployment 
lief measures undertaken in fifteen 
American cities during the industrial 
depression of 1920-22. He tells how 
these communities met the unem- 
ployment emergency and with what 
results, and a study of his report 
should prove invaluable to public of- 
ficials, social workers and good citi- 
zens im preparing for and effi- 
ciently meeting another emergency. 

The book does not deal with ways 

and means of preventing unemploy- 
ment emergencies, but rather with 
ways and means of coping with 
them when they come. There are 
some suggestions regarding preven- 
tion, however, as when the author 
says: “No single measure prom- 
ises greater returns for emergency 
relief than the far-sighted planning 
of public ‘works by each com- 
munity.’’ This helps to stabilize em- 
ployment in a given territory.. On 
the whole, the prevention of unem- 
ployment does not lie within the 
power of the local community, and 
it is with the local community and 
its relief measures that Dr. Klein's 
excellent book is concerned. 

He remarks in his preface: _ 
The prevention of unemploy- 

ment would seem to be a- matter 

exceeding the power not only of 
>a singie firm, » Or group 
of indust but even of all in- 





But the purpose of the study has 
been to be of service to the com- 
munity agencies which must deal 
with the acute phases of unem- 
ployment during times of indus- 
trial depression. It is the experi- 
ence of this organized effort, 
therefore, as observed in the 
cities visited, that I have at- 
tempted to bring together. 

Thus clearly delimited, the task 
which Dr. Kitein has performed was 
well worth doing and he has done 
it ‘well. 


ROOSEVELT’S AMERICANISM 
THR AMBRICANISM OF | THRO- 
DORE HVELT. Selections 


317 
Houghton Mifflin Gouna $2.50. 
HIS is the third volume of the 
publications of the Roosevelt 
Memorial Association. Its pur- 
pose is to present in Roosevelt's own 
words ‘‘ an interpretation of his 
mental processes, of his moral, social 
and political philosophy and of the 
life in which that philosophy ex- 
pressed itself... The work is divided 
into three parts. The first, entitled 
“The Background,” consists of se- 
lections from Roosevelt's historical 
writings and is designed to show to 
what extent his ideas and his ideals. 
were based on his admiration for the 
** pioneer virtues.” There are two 
selections from ‘“‘ The Winning of 
the West” and three from ‘‘ Hero 
Tales From American History.” 

The second part bears the title 
“The Roosevelt Philosophy” and 
has five subdivisions: ‘‘ The Ele- 
mental Virtues—The Basis of Good 
Citizenship,” ‘‘ Good Citizenship— 
The Basis of Just Government,” 
** Just Government—The Basis of 
National Unity,” ‘* National Unity— 
The Basis of National Strength,” and 
“* National Strength—The Basis of 
International Peace.” The selections 
are from addresses delivered at vari- 
ous times and places, from messages 
to the Houses of Congress and from 
Roosevelt's books, notably ‘*‘ Ameri- 
can Ideals" and ‘‘ The Strenuous 
Life.” The third part is called ‘‘ The 
Man in Action” and tells his own 
story of some ef his experiences as 
a ranchman, a soldier, a public offi- 
cial, a hunter and an explorer. The 
epilogue is from an address delivered 
at Oxford University in 1910. 


FATHER TABB 
FATHER TABB. A .~ of Hie Life 
and Works and 


With Uncoliected 
Yagubmehed Poems. By Francis A. 
|, Ph. pp. Baltimore: 


The’ Johns “Tophins Press. 


PART from his Civil War ex- 
periences, Father Tabb’s life 
was a singularly uneventful one. 

After his conversion to Catholicism 
and his entry into the priesthood he 
spent the rest of his years as a 
teacher in St. Charles’s College, 
Catonsville, 
It was 
during this time that most of his 
poems were written. Therefore, this 
is the story of a quiet life, a story of 
the poet priest’s devotion to his 
chosen work, of his friendships, his 
ideals and his enthusiasms. Dr. Litz 
is a conscientious biographer, though 
scarcely a discriminating one, for in 
his zeal to tell all that he has been 
able to learn of.the life of Father 


so trivial as to be unworthy of being 
recorded. And he has set down some 
things which might better have been 
forgott as, for example, those 





rhymed epigrams on the subject of 
Booker Washington's luncheon with 
President Roosevelt at the White 
House. 

A large ‘part of the book is given 
up to a collection of hitherto unpub- 
lished poems by Father Tabb. They 
are all short, many of them quat- 
rains, and the subjects range from 


the There are poems 
which breathe deep religious feeling, 
poems of nature and of sentiment, 
and there are mere punning jingies 
evidently written for the poet’s own 
amusement or that of his friends. If 


Tabb he has included some incidents || 


grave to gay; from the sublime to} 
ridiculous. 
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NGLAND: Impressions and) 
| Personalities "’ is the title of | 
an article by Lothrop Stod- 


dard in the September Scrib- 

ner's. After enumerating 
some of the problems, social, polit- 
ica) and financial, with which Eng- 
land and the British Empire are con- 
fronted, the author concludes: 


However, before we order our 
mourning robes for the poor old‘ 
empire, we would do well to re- 
member a few facts. First and 
foremost, Britain has been in the 
empire business for over three 
hundred years, yet she has made 
only one cardinal blunder—that re- 
lating to her American colonies. 
One major disaster in three cen- 
turies is a pretty good record. It 
shows that Englishmen know how 
to handle imperial problems. And 
the evidence of this gets im- 
mensely stronger when™ you have 
been privileged to meet a varied 
assortment of colonial officials, as 
I have just been doing. They are 
a fine, strong, wise lot,,those Brit- 
ish empire builders and conservers. 
Curiously enough, they are very 
much of a type; a composite pho- 
tograph would show striking cor- 
relations. Most of them tend to 
be tall, with gray or blue eyes, 
commanding noses, decisive chins, 
and strong yet flexible jaws. That 
jaw is, to my mind, the key fea- 
ture of the lot; the individuals 
may vary from the above-men- 
tioned norm in some respects, but 
that jaw they all possess. Per- 
haps it may be the secret of 
Britain’s empire! 

Another highly significant type 
is the Permanent Official of the 
Home Government. The members 
of this bureaucratic caste have not 
that physica) similarity which is 
observable among their fellows of 
the colonial services. Nevertheless, 
one cannot meet many of them 
without recognizing an intellectual 
norm which is clearly Apparent. 
There is a quiet, unassuming ef- 
ficiency about them which merits 
the compliment paid them by a 
political leader in a conversation I 
had not long ago as “ the finest 
bureaucracy in the world.’’ Cer- 
tainly they are head and shoulders 
-above any Continental bureaucrats 
with whom I am acquainted. They 
add distinctly to one’s sense of 
confidence in Britain’s future. Re- 
membering them, one is tempted 
to believe that, while problems 
may lower and politicians may 
rage, England’s destiny need not 
be despaired of while the technique 
of her affairs remains in such in- 
telligent and capable hands. 


In the September Nature Maga- 
zine William T. Hornaday writes on 
“ The Deadly esiiasiat Killing Auto- 
mobile * 

Wherever rae are roads either 
good or bad, or open plains over 
which automobiles can _ travel, 
there will you find the aut« bil 








faces 


were filthy. Their and 
their rags were literally caked 
with dirt. They had been riding 


twelve days and nights without 
rest, and looked as if they must 
drop from their horses. Beyond 
them the quay was deserted. The 
hundred thousand persons who 
had been on it an hour earlier 
had disappeared. 

We drove through the line, with 


our three-inch American flag 
fluttering on the radiator. The 
Turks cursed, but did not try 


to stop us. We ran along the 
quay, parallel to them, until we 
came to the turning into the Jew- 
ish quarter. Those narrow, dirty, 
hilly streets were jammed with 
cheering Turks. Hundreds of 
fezzes were flying in the air. The 
cavalry line had gone to pieces; 
horses were rearing, riders shout- 
ing. Our car went into the mob 
and packed it tighter, for there 
was hardly room for us to pass 
between the shutters of the shops. 
A Turkish officer, trying to stop 
us, slashed at us with his wore 
and just missed the Red Cross 
band on my sleeve. We were all 
too much excited to be frightened, 
but we knew that we were in real 
danger. We could not stop; an- 
other car filled with Turkish of- 
ficers was just behind us. ° 

We came to a cleared space and 
saw a man naked to the waist, 
his hands tied behind him, stand- 
ing agdinst a shop front. Four 
Turkish soldiers, commanded by 
an officer, were taking aim at him 


from the other side of the street. | 


We ran in front of them, and just 
at that moment. our engine stalled. 
The officers in the car behind us 
stood up and shouted, the crowd 
jammed on both sides and came 
up on our running boards. Our 
chauffeur was desperately strug- 
gling with the self-starter, every 
one was yelling around us, and the 
naked man slid down and went 
horribly struggling away amone 
the legs, with his bound hands. I 
prayed that he would get away: 


Dr. Joseph Collins writes in the 
September North American Review 
on ‘* Lunatics of Literature.’’ Lest 
there be any misunderstanding, it 
may be well to state that he refers 
not to the authors, but to the char- 
acters they create. Some writers 
have deliberately and intentionally 
depicted insanity, while others have 
done so without intending it. In the 
latter class Dr. Collins places 
Sherwood Anderson, whose John 
Webster in ‘‘ Many Marriages” 
would Tn real life have been declared 
insane, although Mr. Anderson has 
pictured him as the apostle of a new 
faith. Dr. Collins cites cases of fic- 
tional insanity from the works of 
George Duhamel, William Caine, 
Edith Wharton, Charlotte Perkins 
Stetson Gilman, Alice Brown, Elsie 





going ‘** hell bent ” after whatever 
game is afoot. It is not enough 
that the game-killer should have 
a bewildering array of assistants 
and accessories consisting of pro- 
fessional guides and cooks, dogs, 
tents, automatic and pump shot- 
guns, repeating rifles and limit- 
less fixed ammunition to gain 
every conceivable advantage over 
the frightened bird and the har- 
assed wild animal. It is not 
enough that the machine guns 
spray pellets of lead like water 
from a hose sprinkler. It is not 
enough that the modern rifle ac- 
tually kills big gamé¢ at a quarter 
of a mile or more. It is not enough 
that the shrewd ‘ local guide "’ 
treacherously reveals the last hid- 
ing places of the game that he has 
seen reared for cannon-fodder 
around his own home. 

No. All these grossly unfair 
advantages seem not enough to 
pile up against the harassed: and 
bedeviled remnants of killable 
game. To them the speedy and 
tireless automobile must be added, 
in order that the haunts of the 
game may be hunted over, not 
merely three or four times per sea- 
son, but ten or twenty times, per- 


haps. 
The automobile is great for the 
killers, but hell for the game! 


Under the heading ‘‘ Seven Days 
in Smyrna,’’ Agnes Evon tells in the 
September McClure’s of her experi- 
ences while engaged in relief .work 
there. How exciting these experi- 
ences were may be judged from the 
following sample: 

To reach the Turkish hospital 
we were obliged to go quite to the 
other end of Smyrna. We drove 
from the Greek quarter through 
the Armenian quarter and down 
to the quay. It was like driving 
through a dead city: not a person 
was on the streets, not a window 
or door open. When we reached 
the quay we came at right angles 
into a line of Turkish cavalry. 

It was moving in good order, 
slowly. The horses were ex- 
hausted, and their riders, who 
were notin ‘uniform, unless beg- 
gar’s rags may be called uniforins, 





Sing , Paul Morand, Katherine 
Fullerton Gerould, May Sinclair and 
others, concluding with Giovanni 
Papini. He adds: 

An open question remains as to 
whether or not the great advance 
in the study of morbid psychology 
witnessed by the present age has 
been or is being reflected in the 
fiction of the same _ period; 
whether, with the widespread in- 
terest in the subject, any of the 
psychopathic creations of modern 
novelists surpass in understanding, 
in presentation or in power of ap- 
peal those of Dostoievsky, Ibsen, 
De Maupassant and other writers 
of the past century. 


The first number of The Beacon, 
which was about ready to go to press 
when its editor, Willian’ P. Mc- 
Loughlin, known to newspaper read- 
ers as ‘‘ Wurra, Wurra,” met his 
death by accident, has just come to 
hand. The aim of The Beacon is to 
combat the Ku Klux Klan, and its 
columns are filled with news items 
and editorial articles showing how 
the liberties of American citizens are 
threatened by this organization. 
The Beacon will continue to be pub- 
lished, under the direction of Mrs. 
McLoughlin. 





Harry A. Franck writes in’ the 
Ss of Travel on 
“ Opera-Hatted Citizens of the Her- 
mit Kingdom.” The title refers to 
the curious headgear worn by -the 
men of Korea, a sort of non-vol- 
lapsible opera hat, intended not so 
much as a protection against sun 
or rain as to keep off evil spirits. 
Mr. Franck has some interesting 
things to say about the marriage 
customs of the Koreans. 

The Koreans have never been 

reduced to any such crude and 

painful methods as a bachelor tax 

tc keep up their — rate. 
Until very recent years all boys 
wore their hair in a long braid 
up to the day when they took a 
wife. Even now this custom sur- 











vives in some outlying districts, 


‘ 


though none yielded more swiftly 
to the influx of foreign influence. 
As long as a man wore a braid 
he was rated a minor; as he ap- 
proached manhood he became 
more and more a community butt; 
shame and ridicule rarely failed 
to drive him into an early mar- 
riage. Girls, too, had powerful 
reasons for not long persisting in 
the dreadful condition of maiden- 
hood, not the least among which 
Was the custom, still extant, of 
burying the body of an unmarried 
woman in a public highway, to 
the everlasting shame of her fam- 
ily to its remotest branches. 
Moreover, a Korean woman is not 
given a name until she has borne 
a son, after which she is for- 
ever known as ‘‘ Mother of So and 

.’ Before that her title, even 
to ner husband, is “‘ Yea " or the 
slightly more honorable “‘ Yea-bo” 
—corresponding fairly closely to 
our affectionate ‘‘ Heh!" or 





* Heh, you! " 

When the happy day. comes that 
is to put an end to the ridicule 
of his fellows and the shame of 
his parents, the youth transforms: 
his braid into a top-knot, a tight- 
ly - braided, twisted, and doubled 
mass of hair an inch in diameter 
and some three inches high, stand- 
ing bolt upright in the very cen- 
tre of his head, and transfixed 
with a nickeled or silver ornament 
similar to that of the women. Un- 
like the queue of the Chinese, 
forced upon him as a sign of be- 

to a subject race, the top- 
knot is the Korean’s badge of man- 
his proudest and most pre- 
tn possession. Thenceforth one 
of his most serious problems of life 
is to protect it from the power : 
of evil. About his brow is placed 
the painfully tightened band that 
he will seldom ever again be seen 
without, and he sallies forth un- 
der his. gleamingly new high 
horsehair hat with the jaunty and 
masterly air that befits a man of 
family cares and advantages. 








In the September Bookman is an 
article by Julian Street, entitled “ In 
Justice to the Hlustrator,’’ comment- 
ing on the ancient feud between the 
author and the man who illustrates 
his work. After paying tribute to 
some artists who have collaborated 
with him and helped him in his 
work, he remarks: 


Though there is no denying that 
the illustrator ought to read_ the 
story he illustrates, it seems to me 
that we who attempt to read the 
magazines, to say nothing of writ- 
ing for them and reading what we 
write, ought to be at least a little 
sympathetic with him on _ this 
score. It is a good deal to expect 
of him—for, as I have already said, 
most iHustrators have a nice liter- 
ary taste. And a nice literary taste 
is nowadays a thing so rare that 
even a misillustrated author should 
be able to forgive much in its 
possessor. * 

I always do. 


One example will suffice: 


The third case was that of a 
story published in The Saturday 
Evening Post. One of the illus- 
trations showed a man and girl to- 
gether in a drawing room. In the 
story I stated that the man had 
come up in the subway from his 
office to call upon the girl. The 
iMustration showed them both in 
evening dress. This time, as in 
-the previous case, my first impres- 
“sion was that the iHustrator had 
been negligent. But on reading 
over the text of my story I was 
obliged once more to change my 
mind. Again the fault was mine. 
I had not said how the man was 
dressed. I had merely indicated 
very definitely that he was a man 
of fashion. And what, I ask you, 
could be more sumptuously fash- 
ionable than a dress suit in busi- 
ness hours? 


of it. 


titles of their poems. 





den Magazine. 
**Making Your Feathered 


balanced ration for birds, 


grace to the garden itself. 





‘ 





Mr. Street then goes on to enum- 
erate several instances in which his 
‘own, work has been misillustrated. 


An interesting experiment is tried 
in the current issue of Palms, a 
magazine of poetry. The work of 
the poets is presented anonymously 
in order that each poem may be 
judged on its merits without regard 
to the author’s reputation or lack 
The names of the poets will 
be listed in the next number of the 
magazine in conjunction with the 


Bird lovers will be interested in 
two features of the September Gar- 
The first, .entitled 
Guests 
Comfortable,’ is a page of photo- 
graphs of bird houses adapted to va- 
rious species. of birds, and the sec- 
ond, “ The Menu Card of Birddom,’’ 
by E. F. Rowe, tells of shrubs for 
the bird sanctuary that supply a 


lending Winter color and all-season 


Books, Writing Portfolies 
- Diaries, Stationery, 


Language Books 
Grammars, Text Books 
for the stady of French, 
Italian, Spanish, German, 





How could a phantom hand 
hold a dagger? Likewise, how 
could .a fring being vanish 
into air, leaving windows and 
doors locked. Not since ‘The 
Hound of the Baskervilles” 
has there been a more sinister 
drama 2f crime and mystery. 


At All Bookstores, 
$2.00 
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BEASTS, 
MEN AND 
GODS 


By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI. 


Do not miss “Feading it. 
All b » $8; extra. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 681 Sth Av.,N.Y. 
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Just Published 
NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE 
Essays Metaphysical and Historical 


By Burr Alexander i 
University of Nebraska 
Cloth; pp. 350 - Price $3.00 i 


“The two great Credos of human his- 
tory, belief in God and belief in immor- 
tality, Og # part of the equipment of the 
Fittest rvive. 


~ en that deny these beliefs must dis- 
appear from the earth.’’ 


For sale at all Book Stores 
or direct from 





THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. ; 


122 South Michigns Avenue 





Evelyn Scott’s 


An Autobiography 

Dr. Isaac Goldberg--“‘Brave, ; 

tender, poetic, re- 

Esca- 

pade adds to the stature ofa 

nation’s letters.” 
8vo. $3.00 
THOMAS SELTZER, N.Y. 
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( Continued from Page 22) 


‘wrecks of a civilization ancient as 
Abraham, maybe—relics of pyramid, 
temple—and the sweet winds that 
sweep them—’’ But even at the end 
of the book the reader is left in 
considerable doubt as to just where 
this ancient civilization is. Not that 
it makes any particular difference 
where dwell the Children of the 
Wind, for the tale unfolds in meas- 
ured cadence descriptive of the weird 
rites of this royal Ethiopian race, 
which in waving black plumes and 
Teopard skins makes obeisance be- 
fore the white Queen and her body- 
guard of black maidens—of one of 
whom the author writes, 


but Sueela is your distilled attar of 
nigger: ink-black, slant forehead, 
flat nose * * * and then her 
figure—her neck straighter than a 
straight line—taller still than 
Spicie (the Queen) and lither; 
from the tip of her breast to the 
tip of her projected toe is the long 
concave of one perfect curve—she 
seems stretched to pirouette. - 
That Mr. Shiel has lived among 
the people of whom he writes would 
seem probable from the accurate de- 
scriptions of religious ceremonies 
which have been recorded with equal 
attention to detail but with less dra- 
matic power by ethnological experts. 
The climax is not unexpected, but it 
leaves the reader with a slight sense 
of disappointment that the youthful 
Queen should desert her armies of 
dusky warriors, her ebony hand- 
maidens for a comfortable berth in 
old England. How she treks back to 
the land of her fathers still holds an 
elemental thrill, however. 

Once north of the Sabi, once 
north of the Limpopo, they fought 
formal battles, with Spiciewegie- 
hotiu as commander, the second 
struggle. going on several days 
from a kopje on whose granite top 
was no water. They were then 
naked save for a rag that might 
as well have been cast away, and 
haggard with a hunger which the 
** cabbage "’ scooped from the roots 
of the dwarf-palm hardly ap- 
peased. 


There is skillful handling of un- 
wholesome material and discreet 
handling of situations which a less 
experienced writer would have made 
too vivid) Mr. Shiel writes of a 
people with few inhibitions for a 
people with many. 


DOCTOR NYE 
TOR NYE OF NORTH 2874; 
bDocTO noe i. 


BLE. By Josep 
. wv D. Appleton & Co. 


ew tg 
[teen iS a certain quality about 





Joseph C. Lincoln’s novel that 

appeals to a normal, healthy 
appetite for fiction. He has no high- 
ly spiced kickshaws to offer, bul 
plain, wholesome fare with its in- 
dividual flavor undisguised by con- 
diments. The memory of it lingers, 
and one comes back for more, as the 


traveler returns to an inn where he | childre: 


has been well served. 

The setting of “ Doctor Nye” is 
the Cape Cod village of North Osta- 
ble. To this village Dr. Ephraim 
Nye returns after an absence of nine 
years, five of which have been spent 
in prison. All North Ostable knows 
that he has been a convict, for it 
was because of a crime committed 
there that he was sent away. A par- 


ticularly despicable crime it was, too, 


the embezzlement of money belong- 
ing to the building fund of the 
church of which he. was treasurer. 
There. had been no defense; Dr. 
piney pate Py ye Lefont ape 


to tell what had the 
money. What wonder, weg that 
the villagers considered it the 


the doctor's cook, chambermaid and 
general factotum; and the other is 
Captain Mark Bearse, who never has 
believed and never will believe that 


Latest Works of Fiction 


He is evidently shielding some one, 
and it is not difficult to guess who 
that person is. But the doctor re- 
fuses to make any explanation. 
There comes a time when even more 
than the respect of his neighbors is 
involved, when the love of the wo- 
man he worships might be his if he 
would but stretch out his hand, but 
he refuses to involve her in his dis- 
grace; nor does he speak the word 
that would clear his name. 

There is another. romance in the 
story besides that of Dr. Nye and 
Katherine Powell. Faith Copeland, 


Tom Stone, the’ son of her father’s 
bitterest enemy. When Nye sees 
their lives about to be wrecked he 
feels that it is necessary to inter- 
vene, and in order to do so effec- 


tively he is obliged to reveal to 
Faith's father, Judge Copeland, the 
secret he has hitherto refused to 
divulge. 

Mr. Lincoln has succeeded, as he 
usually does, in picturing his char- 
acters and their environment so viv- 
idly that the reader feels that he 
knows them intimately. North Os- 
table, whatever the maps may say 
to the contrary, is a real place, and 
Althea Bemis, Henry Payson, Cap- 
tain Bearse, Cyrenus Stone and the 
rest are real people. Their little 
failings and eccentricities are de- 
picted with a gentle humor that 
leaves no sting. Dr. Nye himself 
may seem at times to be too 
quixotic, but if that is a fault, it is 
one that makes us love him all the 
more. 


GLADYS 


GLADYS. By Dr. J. Mor, ~Groot. 
Philadelphia: J. err Lippincott 
Company. $2 


R. MORGAN-DE-GROOT stands 
in somewhat.the same relation 
to the characters in ‘‘ Gladys ” 

as Rossum in “ R..U. R."’ stood to 
the Robots that he made. After he 
creates them, they overwhelm him. 
Out of his own experience, his in- 
sight into mind and motive, and his 
observation of the habits of his fel- 
lows, he has built a group of charac- 
ters that bear an almost human 
stamp. But he cannot make them 
behave like human beings. His logic, 
his technical skill, possibly his pa- 
tience, all have failed him. 

His plot is cluttered with mecl.ani- 
cal tricks; obviously introduced for 
purposes of motivation. Time and 
again he draws his characters into 
a difficult situation, and then, un- 
able to clear up the tangle, he kills 
off one of them for no other reason 
than to let the story get on. He 
crowds the book with intrigues and 
counter-intrigues, until they gfow 
too confusing to be effective. 

Gladys—Starbank, tlie heroine, is 
an emancipated woman. She believes 


But the most skillfully drawn 
character in the book is James Hot- 
tercauld, who is something agree- 
ably off type in the way of a fic- 
tion villain; True; he does the req- 
uisite ber of diabolical deeds. 
He deceives his trusting wife in re- 
sponse to the wiles of Alfreda Tyce, 
a woman of questionable habits, and 
when Alfreda finds herself in trou- 
ble he blames it all on the stainless 
Nigel. He pretends a great fond- 
ness for Gladys while he tries to 
cheat her out of everything her heart 
desires. 

A character like James Hotter- 
cauld helps in some measure to 











the doctor’s niece, is in love with |- 








JANE—OUR 

STRANGER 

By Mary Borden. 

The brilliant story of an inter- 
tional misalliance, 


familiar social en 


OPERA GUYED 


By Newman Levy. Illustrated 
by Rea Irwin. 


Whether you abhor or adore 
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The BLIND 
BOW-BOY 

By Carl Van Vechten 
Author of PETER WHIFFLE. 
“The mos amusing book I have 








ever , Philadelphia 
Public Ledger $2.50 
The KITCHEN 
PORCH 


By George Philip Krapp. 


=— group of old and new 
riends. Illustrated. $2.50 


DEGAS . 

By Julius Meier-Graefe. 

The English edition of a mas- 
terpiece by one of the greatest 


art critics of modern times. eS 
unique ohivrement ae 


an omg, of erenny.| 
ation. to copies: 
lavishly ivestreted. 


BILLIE BELINDA 


By Marguerite Gurtis. 





The sprightly ee Ba, an effer- 
vescent, good- child, 
probably having its grea 


His totwrosn the pane 
Sie anki.” SE 





WOMAN: 

A VINDICATION 

By Anthony M. Lud 

all the genventions of dally life 
His will certainly provoke 
fierce *controversy.” — 

Doily, Mail. $3.00 
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It is not always easy to 
marry the man you love 
Families have a habit of interfering. 

Amy Loring finds the man she loves, but is 
compelled to fight for him—a brave fight 


for her high ideals against the attack of 
wordly argument and material persuasion. 


FEET of CLAY |. 


By MARGARETTA TUTTLE 


A brilliant first novel of life’s contrasts, love’s 





The DOVES’ NEST 


By Katherine Mansfield 
‘“Phose who are uainted “8 
‘THE GARDEN ARTY 
BLISS will find in these bette 
liant fragmen 
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conflicts, and of a woman’s final solution 
of her difficult problem. 
$2.00 at all Booksellers 


Besten LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
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HARMONIUM 

By Wallace Stevens. 

The first collected book of verse 
by a well known American poet, 
containing some hitherto wu ib- 
lished work. "$2.00 
MORE PREJUDICE 


By A. B. Walkley. 








VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ’ 


The Temptress 


The Outleek calls: “Decidedly one of the author’s best books, and 








A new collection of essays deal- 
ing with the most varied sub- 
jects by the famous dramatic 
critic of The London Times. 


_ Abhi Bookstores. 
A. KNOPF 


280 Went 424 Seon New York. 

















BAROQUE 


By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 
A MYSTERY 


Alluring Absorbing 


All bookstores, $2; postage extra. 


EP, DUTTON & CO., 681 Sth Ay, LY. 








eels Gentes of Muay cecuien © i Seeies OE ee 
not even to his great success, “The Four Horsemen’.’ 


By the author of = 
“The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse.” $2.00. ae 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK i. oad 


THE SILKEN SCARF 


By L. C. HOBART 
Ai cisthdeis Sleny ‘avedh af wanenill ebiniviailis \a dtd ieee amide 
love is caught in a tangle of friendship, hatred and revenge. It is the 
tory of the uncanny influence of a silken scarf on the love of two men for 
one woman; of the fatal consequences of passion in ever narrowing circles 
and finally of the beauty of a noble renunciation. Im brilliance, cleverness 
and originality it is head and shoulders above the ysual “first novel.” 
$2.00, postage extra. At all bookstores, or from. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Averme, NEW YORK 







































The Famous Book 


of Etiquette 
An Amazing Bargain—Novarly Half-Millios 
Sold at $3.50—Special Limited Offer at 
Only 71.98. Send Your Order Now. 


° HE Wook of Etiquette needs: no introductfon. g 
It is the recognized authority on the subject 
among people of culture, refinement and good 

breeding cverywhere. every phase 

proper conduct and manners—at the oe 
dance, dinner, on the street, in the theatre— 

all places and at all times. Nothing is omitted, 

1 you from a embarrassments 

which arise at the most unexpected moments— 

se, confidence in 


vives you delightful pen poise. 
yourself, 

Nearly £500,000 pecple have paid the regular 
yublisher’s price of for this wonderfal 
2-volume social guide. Only an unsuval lull in 
the book business has prompted the publishes 
to make this extraordivary short-time reduction 
tm price. When the crders reach a certain nwn- 
her this offer will be immediately withdrawn. 


yrop us a line—a postcard will do—and the 
famous 2-volume Pook of Etiquette will be mailed 
at once. Pay the postman only $1.98 (plus a 
few cents postage) and the books are 
But remember, this remarkable offer Wage be 
withirawn at any moment. So don’ eee 
Send your order now. If for any canes 
are not satisfied, return the books within 3 
days and yout $1.98 will be promptly refunded 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY CO., ei 
Dept. 39, Garden City, N. Y. 


New Methods in 
Child Training 


Now there Is a scien: 
in child 





proper! 
oe = to aire 


ble in most cases now is that children are pun- 
Ky re ny pS. wot oy by” punishment 
or scolding, but by fi 

slong, aes which ty, gmesinely oy Tor any 





Highest Endorsements This new system, which 
tas been put into the 

form of an illustrated Course prepared especially 

for the busy parent, is producing remarkable and 

immediate results for the thousands of parents 

im all parts cf the world. It is also 

feeding educators. It covers all ages from cradle 


is the title of 

book ‘which de- - 

scribes this new system and 
ork of the 


nuuncement may never ap- 
pear here again. 


The Parents Association 
Dept. 189. Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


The Soul of 
Abe Lincoln 


By BERNIE BABCOCK 


Za tae ag ~ Saggy 

ous nevel, ‘The Seul ef Aan 
Rlutiedee.’ Mrs. Babecck bas 
taken an henerable place 


oe the interpreters of 
ul "s character."’ 
—NEW YORK TIMES. 





“A moving and 
appealing story.” 


—NEW YORK TIMES. 


At All Bookstores, $2.00 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
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Latest i 


History and Biography 


THE CRUSADES. By Ernest Barker. 
12mo. New York: Oxford University 


Crusades and their significance. 


sr? ae a QUEEN WILHEL- 

ot J. Barnouw. S8vo. New 
rk: charies Scribner's Sons. $3. 

with a foreword by Edward W. Bok. 


' a ge THE AMERICAN pA. 
Nigholas Murray Butler. e 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. Pad 


Lectures delivered in England. 


A #AISTORY OF CAROLINE CHURCH. 
Pamphlet. sir wana by Caroline Church, 
Setauket, 

Prepared oer the 200th euaieorters, of 

its organization, Aug. 23, 1923. 

LIFE ON A MEDIEVAL BARONY. By 
William Syearns Davis. &vo. New York: 
> gpand rothers. 50. 

A typical bon community of the 
thirteenth centu 

OUT OF THE <i POT. By George 
A. Linhart. 12mo. » Riverside, Cal. 
Experiences of an 

America. 

THE CLAN MACNEIL. By The Macneil 
of Barra. &vo. New York: The Caledoni 


immigrant in’ 


i2mo. 
$1.75. 


VOICES. By George J. Brerin. 
New York: The Century Company. 
A detective story. 

bec FIRE. By Mary Constance Du 

Rois. 12mo. New York: The Century 

Ceoaie. $1.75. 

A story of the Revolution, some of 
the scenes on this side of the. Atlantic 
and some on the other. 
per ge SCANDAL. 

ilto 12mo. Boston: 


By Cosmo Ham- 
Little, Brown £ 
Story of c ary probl 

— SILKEN SCARF. By L. C. 

12mo New York: E.. P. 





Hobart. 
Dutton & 
Co. - 

A love story. 


LEW TYLER's “WIVES, By. Wallace 
Irwin. 12mo. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. . 

A novel of modern America. 


THE END OF THE agg ns OF ALARD. 
By — Kaye-Smith. vo. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Tredhtion "in a land-poor English 
family. 


THE DOVES’ 
field. 12mo. 


NBST By Katharine Mans- 
New York: Alfred Knopf. 





Publishing Company. 
History of a Scoteh clan. 
MY 3 tay YEARS IN NEW YORK. By 
Sv 


C._H. Parkhurst. ‘0. -New 
Yo ork: The Macmillan Company. 


Formal and informal reminiscences 
of a New York City preacher. 


READINGS FROM. THE LITERATURE 
OF ANCIENT ROME. By Dora Pym. 
'2mo. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. 

Readings designed to show Beg 

“thought and life of ancient Rome. 


WITH ITALY IN HER FINAL bi OF 
LIBERATION. By Olin D. 
maker. 12mo. New York: The 
ing H. Revell Company. $1.75. 


The Y. M. C. A. in Italy. 


—_ ROMANS IN BRITAIN. By Bertram 
. A. Windle. Svo. London: Methuen 
& Co. 
Condition of affairs in the Roman 
time in Britain. 


Essays 
ODD FISH. By Stacy Aumonier and 
George Belcher. 12mo. Loridon: William 
Heinemann. 
Casual selection of London residents. 


* TINKER TAILOR."" By A. P. Herbert. 
&vo. New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Co. $1.50. 

A child’s guide to the professions. 


SOIOMON IN ALL HIS GLORY. By Rob- 
New York: G. P. Put- 


Familiar essays. 
SELECTIONS has ig ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. Edited by Leonidas Warren 
Rand McNally 


Payne. 8vo. New York: 
& Co.- 


For students in high school. 


Religion and Philosophy 


MYSTICISM OF EAST AND WEST. By 
William Loftus hare. vo. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Studies in mystical and moral phi- 
losophy. 

A_ HISTORY hog HINDU ae gig 
THEORIES. y U. Ghoshal. 8vo. Lon- 

: Oxford Doiversity Press. 
Covers the period from the earliest 
times to the oe of the first quarter 

of the seventeenth century A. D. 


RELIGION AND LIFE. By the Rev. Wil- 
liem Ralph Inge and others. 12mo. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1. 
Foundations of personal religion. 


SHANCE, LOVE egg LOGIC. By 
Charlies S. Pierce. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & ~~ 

oe essays published post- 
umo' 


Poetry and Drama 

AMERICA’S LIGHT. By Theodore Cc. 
Atchison. 16mo. New York The 
Shannon aS. 

A poem of eighteen stanzas. 

THE WIDENING LIGHT. By Carrie Wiil- 
Hams Clifford. 8vo. Boston: The Wal- 
ter Reid Company. 

Poems on negro subjects. 


WILLIAM HEMMINGE’S og Y ON 
ne ge lay Ba FINGER. New 
. Appleton & 
Pubitehed for the first ‘time, with an 
oe aaa and notes by G. C. Moore 
m 


THE CLOUD THAT eh oy 
Maeterlinck. 12mo. 
Company. 
Two plays soon to be produced in 
London Pana New York. 
THE pg OF PARLIAMENT. By an 
M. 12mo. London: Erskine Mac- 


aA ga 
: The 


tury 


} 
A recessional awakening. 


Fiction 


THE RED-BLOOD. By Harold H. Arm- 
12mo. New York: Harper & 


Career of an~American. 
ZONZON PEPETTE. Par Andre Baillon. 
12mo, Paris. J. Ferenczi, et Fils. 
A novel of a daughter of London. 
ae see NETTLES. by to ayy ab Bow- 
12mo. Boston: imall-May- 
mars Company. $2. 
a. the author of ‘“‘The Viper of 
THE BIG HEART. By John G. Brandon. 
12mo. New York: Brentano’s. 
Captain Courtenay first as an ad- 
venturer and then as a lover. 
QUEST. By Miles Lanier Colean. | 12mo. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. §2. 


The Middle West in the seventies 
and eighties. 








Posth stories by the author of 
** Bliss and Other Stories’ Reviewed 
in Tux New York Times Book REvIEw 
of Aug. 5. 

By Bernard 
D. Appleton 


THE TORCH BEARERS. 
Marshall. Svo. New York: 
& Co. $2.50. 


A tale of cavalier days. 
ALAS, THAT SPRING! By Blinor Mor- 


daunt. 12mo. Boston: The Small-May- 
nard Company. $2. 


A romance of Iowa. 


COME HOME. By Stella G. 
12mo. New York: F. A. 


S. Perry. 
Stokes @& 
Co. 

A_ romance 
lands. 

NEW BODIES FOR OLD. By Maurice 
Renard. 12mo. New York: The Ma- 
eaulay Company. ® 
Or the strange experiments of Dr. 

Lerne. 

NAMELESS RIVER. nor Vingie E. Roe. 
12mo. New York: juffield & & Co. 

A story of the Weet. 

THE WOMAN TAMER. By Stanley Shaw. 
12mo. New York: The Macaulay Com- 
pany. 5. 

The way of the wild with a woman 
in the Far North. 

THE TREASURE OF THE BUCOLEON. 
By Arthur D. Howden Smith. 12mo. 
New York: Brentano‘s. 

Romance and the Indian warfare of 
Colonial days. 
THE YELLOW 

Snell. 12mo. 

Company. § 

A mystery and love story of the Far 
East. 


of the Louisiana rice 


SEVEN. By Edmund 
we York: The Century 
D. 


CROSS-SECTIONS. By 
i2mo. New York: 
Co. $2. 


Julian Street. 
Doubleday, Page & 


Eleven short stories. 
CUPID AND MR. PEPYS. 
Syrett. 12mo. New York: F. 
& Co. 

A romance of the days of the diaris* 
FEET OF CLAY. By Margaretta Tuttle. 
12mo. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2. 
UNCLE JAMES'S SHOES. By Doris a 
Samuel C. Webster. 12mo. New York 

e Century Company. $1 1B. 
A romance of old and young. 
A Fonaay AT THE FRONT. By Edith Whar- 
12mo. New York: Charles Scrib- 

poe Sons. $2. 


Ideals and loyalties in the war. 


By Netta 
A. Stokes 


Travel and Description 


JAVA AND THE EAST INDIES. By 
Frank G. Carpenter. S8vo. ew. York: 
payers Page & Co. $4. 

ew volume in the Carpenter 
World Travel Series. 


THE LURE OF OLD PARIS. By C. H. 
ae a 12mo. Boston: Little, Brown 


Descriptive essays and sketches of 
life in Paris. 


NORTHERN elec = bf Wilfred T. 
Grenfell. 12mo. “Boston: e. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $2. 

Stories of the Labrador people. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE. By 
Rolland Jenkins. 8vo. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 

A concise handbook for travelers. 
THE SEA BIRD'S pS hag By Alfred F. 
Loomis. 12mo. lew York: The Cen- 
tury Company. $1.75. 
A treasure-hunting 
San Domingo. 


Apne ANGLES ON CHINA. By 
Elsie McCormick. 8vo. New York: “D. 

Appleton & Co. 

The panorama of life in China as 
seen by a resident rather than by a 
tourist. 

CONNECTICUT BEAUTIFUL. By Wal- 
lace Nutting. 8vo. Framingham, Mass.: 
The Old American Company. 

Illustrated account of scenes in Con- 
necticut. 


THE ADV TUS OF IMSHI. By John 
Priol S8yo. Boston: Little, Brown 


cruise to Cayo 


Story of a motor trip through 
France, Northern Africa and Spain. 


Juvenile 


gc ta 8 ApvEntuns IN BEDROOM 
ND. By Mabel Andrews. 12mo. 
New York: The r,t AR Company. $1. 
Rhyme, prose and pictures. 
THE KING'S POWDER. By A. T. Dudley. 
12mo Boston: The Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co 


mpany. 
A story of the American Revolution. 


te SEA-FOLK. By nay Nathalie 
Gaylord. 12mo. New York: Little, 
Brown & Co, $1.50. 


An illustrated book for children. 





DOROTHY eee CASTLE. By Amy 
Brooks. ston: 


. 20. The Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Company. 
‘For giris from 8 to 12. 
— oes NOD. By Ralph Henry Bar- 
i2mo. New York: The Century 
Comaaaae $1.75. 

The ‘‘ Turner Twins” at Hillman’s 

school. . 

JO THE LITTLE MACHINIST. the 
author of ‘‘ Heidi.’’ 12mo. New York: 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 75 cents. 
Illustrated ‘in color. 

GREEN WILLOW, AND OTHER FAIRY 
T. KS. By Grace James. 12mo. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

With sixteen illustrations in color. 

ADELE DORING AT VINEYARD VAL 
LEY. By Grace May North. 12mo 
Boston: The Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company. 


The Sunny-side Club, 
seven girls. 


GARTH, ABLE SEAMAN. By Edith 
Ballinger Price. 12mo. New York: The 
Century Company. 1.75. 

Story of the sea. 


PUZZLING PEPITA. 
i2mo. Boston The 


composed of 


ag Nina Rhoades. 
Lothrop, Lee & 

Shepard Compasy: 

For girls from 10 to 14. 


THE TALE ne ode ranch nig ot BUN- 
NIES. oe New 


rk : ‘2 Brothers. 4 $1.50. 


With Seasinntbaans in color. 


IN| DESERT AND WILDERNESS. By 
Henryk Sienkiewicz. Svo. Boston: Littie, 
Brown & Co. 

Adventures-in Africa of a Polish bo; 
and an English girl, reissued as a boo 
for young people, 


ACTION POEMS AND PLAYS FOR CHIL- 
DREN. By Nora ey Smith, 8vo. 
$250. York: The T. Y. Crowell Company. 


Illustrated verses or tableaux with 
rhyme accompaniments. 
GRITLI’S CHILDREN. By Johanna Spyri. 
8vo. New York: The T. ¥. Crowell 
Company. $1.50. 
For children and for those who love 
children. 


WITH CAESAR’S LEGIONS. By R. F. 
Wells. 12mo. Boston: The Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Company. $1.50. 

The fortunes of two Roman youths 
in the conquest of Gaul. 
{——.. 


New Editions 


FRANCONIA STORIES. By Jacob Abbott. 
Edited by Margaret and Helen M. Arm- 
yo. New York: G. P. Put- 


eg a children set in the White 
Mounta: 


A Pi tet op GENTLEMAN. By S:ngel 
ksak i2mo. Translated from the 
fens ww J. D. Duff. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. 380 cents. 
Originally published in 1846 under 
the title ‘“‘ Family History.” 


HEALTHY BABIES; HEALTH 
MOTHERS; ata ae ‘CHILDREN. By 
12mo. Boston: 
Three volumes. 


New editions. 


THE WORKS OF sae eg Pres apr, 2 
rk: E. P. on ; 


one 
HOMER; THE AUT ESS 
ODYSSEY ; UNCONSCIOUS MEMORY. 
$8 each. 


> ga of the works of Samuel 
Butler 


ROMANCE OF THE RENAISSANCE 
AT’ OF THE 
ROMAN .~ 
OF THE FEUDAL CHATEAUX. By 
Elizabeth W. Champney. &vo. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Stories of old French chateaux. 
= STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
By 


Sarah Elizabeth Dawes. 8vo. New 


York: The Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 


pany. 

With illustrations in color. 
COMMENT CONSTRUIRE UNE VILLA. 

Par Emile Guillot. 12mo. Paris: Dunod. 

Plans for house construction. 
WEIRD TALES. By £. T. W. Hoffmann. 

8vo. New York: Charles Scribner's 

Sons. > 50. 

Twelve of the Hoffmann tales in one 
volume. - 


GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
— jer. one Chicago: 


A revised edition slightly expanded. 


— WORLD'S CLASSICS. Imo. New 
Oxford University ENG- 
Lish CRITICAL ESSAYS. Selected and 


edited aa -D. Jones. EIGHT- 
E PM Y. By Austin Dobson. 
80 cents each. 


Classics 


By ‘Walter S. 
University of 


(Three volumes.) 
New volumes in the World’s 
Series. 


WALTER REED AND YELLOW FEVER. 
By Howard A. Kelly. i2mo. Baltimore: 





The 
The fight against abies fever. 
— ggg trade nb 3 5 wil- 


N York: jarper 
Fs S Brothers. "g2. 
Stories of birds and animals. 

THE OCCULT SCIENCES. = Arthur Ed- 
ward te. 12mo. New York: E. P. 
es & Co. $2.50. 

pendium of transcendental 
éntien ny experiment. 

RODEN’S CORNER. By Henry ang 
Merriman. 8vo. New York : Harper & 


Twenty-fifth anniversary edition. 
IN THB LAND OF DIGGELDY DAN. By 
Edwin P. i. Rorwges 8vo. Boston: Little, 


A new edition. 
HOW TO 
B. Pitkin. 
‘Techniq ue and marketing of the 
short story. - 


( Continued on Page 31) 


STORIES. By Walter 
eee. New York: Har- 





and Se ibrar) 


MINIMIZE YOUR BOOK 
DISAPPOINTMENTS 


How many times have you 
spent your time and money 
on a book which you did not 
like—chosen chiefly because 
the publisher or some high- 
brow, faddist critic recom- 
mended it? 
Cores we recommend are chosen 
our thousands of reading 


8 — as books which they 
likely you 





Is 
will enjoy them too? 
Take this Hst for instance: 
er FOOL, Rafael 


BREAD, Charles Norris. 


THE ALASKAN, James 0. 
wood. 

DOCTOR NYE, Joseph ©. Lincoln.” 

CHILDREN’S CHILDREN, 

Arthur Train, 


bag aaa OF YOUTH, Diana 


Saba- 


Cur- 


weg ney be rented in 
brary for {£5 cents or gurchased 
at any of our branches. 


BRANCHES 
hte sag LF yd 17 E. 28th. 
Porckine W.. 45th. Central Terminal. 

Sein ha Sia Teas i; cease 
- at Slat, G24, 68th; jee bee. 
151 West Sith, Heckscher 
coer sn gees (58th St. & 34 Ave.) 


906 Avenue. 
Goss ostrand Ave. Potenh — PL) 


sa es "gr, rch 1) L.) 





If you live too far’from one of our 
— » try renting by mail from 


“Parcel Post Service 


Write for information to 
21 West 45th 8t., N. Y. 























Live 


Conger. 
GET THiS BOOK 


@ The Right Food ; 
‘The Right Remedy 


By CHARLES C. FROUDE, B. Se. 


Introduction by U. S Senator Royal 
s. fand, For i = issioner 

of je Health, city et New York. 
“A good family book. . Sim. 
plifies the whole question.””—- 
N. Y. Evening World. 
“Entertaining and provocative 
reading.””—Boston Herald. 
“No mcre practical bcok could 
A raaaceaeaa .”’ — Sacramento 


At All Bookstores $2.50 
Pubtishers. BRENTANO’S New York. 














Burton J. Hendrick’s 


“Contribution to the Literature 
of the English-speaking peoples.” 


at 
= 


The Life and Letters 
of Walter H.. Page. 


The outstanding biography 
of this generation. 


“Dear Mr. ‘Hendrick, You have 
aon the world the greatest 
k printed in these United 

States in fifty years.” 
_W. . Rainsford 


2 vols. $10., at all bookstores. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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Communications for these columns 
‘should be addressed to the Editor 
of Queries and Answers, New YORK 
Traes. They should be written on 
one side of the paper only, and 
must contain the name and address 
of the writer as an evidence of good 
faith. 





QUERIES 


The Hour of Midnight. 

J. H. D.—Can some one please inform 
me where the poem may be found 
which contains these lines: 

*Twas the solemn hour of midnight, 
Darkness cast its sacred pal 
O’er earth’s tranquil sleeping millions. 


Nearer God’s Heart 
G. S.—Will you please tell me who 
wrote the lines quoted below 
The kiss of the sun for pardon, 
The song of the bird for mirth; 
One is nearer God’s heart in a garden 
Than anywhere else on earth. 








The Vision of the Great 
H. W. R.—Can you give me the 
source of the following quotation : 
His the impartial vision of the great 
That sees, not what it seeks, but what 
it finds. 


If Maidens Knew 
H. E.—Will some one please tell me 
where to find the poem containing 
these lines: 
If maidens knew what matrons know 
They’d be in no haste to wed. 


The Moon Was Rising 

R. S. H.—Will some reader kindly 
help me find the poem entitled “‘ The 

Vale ve! Frallee,”” which runs something 
itke this: 
The moon was rising behind the green 

mountain, 
ie _— was setting beneath the blue 





When r strayed with my love to the 
_ pure crystal fountain, &c. 





No Night in _— 

. M.—Can any read 
ne. Poet. poem entitled, 
‘No Night in Heaven 


“ A Gambler’s Prayer” 

M. R. H.—I should like to secure a 
copy of a gambler’s prayer. which runs 
something like this: 

The ace reminds me of the one and 
only living 

The deuce reminds me of the Father 

The 


x e me 
think, 





Son 
three reminds me of the Holy 
Trinity, the Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost. 


Your Eyes Wide Open 

M. M.—Will you kindly help me find 
the rest of the following poem and tell 
me who the author is: 
Pop your eyes wide n, José 
For I’ve brought you something nice. 
Apples? No, a great sight nicer; 
Don’t you take no interest, wait. 


Our Little Little Child 
L. F.—Will some one locate for me a 
poem which closes with these words: 
My own—and his— 
Our little child—our little child. 


A Rough Soldier 

J. C. B.—I would like to have the 
verses with the lines, “I'm a 4d 

rou soldier, beware,’" that were re- 

cited by comedy artists before groups 





“Shark Tooth Shoal” 

A. 8.—I_would like te have the poem 
called “The Hermit of Shark Tooth 
Shoal" that begins as follows. I think 
the author’s name is Paramour: 

The north country is a bold country, 
for Jack was the hermit’s 
name, &c. 


“Each Thing in Its Place” 

N. L. R.—Will some reader give me 
the poem containing these lines and 
tell me the name of the author: 
Nothing useless is, or low 

Bach * thing in its pines ‘is best, 
a what seems but idle show 

Strengthens and supports the rest. 





Bulbul Ameer 


D. VAN V.—I would like to find the 


song beginning : 
The sons of the Prophet were hardy 
and brave, a 
And quite unaccustomed to fear: 
Bu bravest of all was he | the na 
Abdul, the Bulbul Ameer. 


If Death — Nothing 
A. R. K.—Will 
me the author of tis 2 following lines 
“*If death were nothing and na) 
after death ; if tas a men died, 
they ceased 
barren womb ‘Ot nothing from when 
they came, then— 


ANSWERS 
The Works of Men 





uery answered b; 
GEORGE HOWARD REED, saemee t tee RA 


City, N. J.—The > ee, *'Bo 
the wi works of " &c., for 
26, is Pond —. 
Charles Kingsley 


A Hunting Song 





Pid gy Sm SWEZEY, Port Jeffer- 


‘The Hunter's Chorus,” 
asked for by “ W. H.. 
sue of Ave. 26, 
Echo,” a school 


Queries and Answers 


of a ier audiences at the} 7 
close of the war. 


one please tell 
t —*~ 
at ugh asbedadid 


returning to the 
ce 


which 
asks a. your issue of Aug. 
New,” a parable by J. 


B.” in your is- 
is published in ‘* Song 
song book by H. 8. 


Perkins, 
New 
lg * School 


OP ge , = J. L. Peters. 
about fty years ago 
Bell ' “eS permission.’’ 
The words of the song, which is in the 
form of a “ round,” are as follows: 
The hunter winds his bugie horn, 
= horse! to horse! ho! io! hollo! 
The fiery courser snuffs the morn, 
And thronging serfs the lord pursue; 
e eager pack, with couples freed, 
Dash’d thro’ the brook, the brier, ‘the 


e, 
While answering hounds, and horns, 
and steeds, 
The mountain echoes startling wake. 
Up springs from yonder tangled thorn 
A — more white than mountain 


ee louder eee the sr. ho: 





rward! ard! hoilo! 
yo 

Leon Huiner, Pawling, Y., writes 
that the bunting son, “i ‘sir Walter 
Scott’ 8 "translation of “ Wilde 
Jager,’’ and may be four “3 any edi- 
tion of Scott’s verse under the title 

“The Wild Huntsman.” 

“What Is Love? 

~ gg pam HUNTSE! Philadel- 
phia, Pa.—The lines that “ E. G.” asks 


for in your issue of Aug. 26 are en- 
Soot. herewith. The author is un- 
nown 
What is love? that all the world 
Talks so much about it. 
What is love? that neither 
You nor I can do without it. 
What is love? that it should be 
As changeful as oe weather. 
Is it ic, or 4 it pain, 
Or is it both together? * 


Love’s a tyrant and a slave, 

A torment and a treasure: 

Having it,’we know no peace, 

And wanting it. no pleasure 

by ‘we shun it if we could? 

In sooth, I almost doubt it; 

Faith, I would rather bear its sting, 
an live my life without it. 


Po Beholds the Light 
H. O’CONNOR, Princeton, N. J.— 
The ime “Shades of the prison house 
begin to “close upon the growing boy, 
&c.,” for which “M. K. W.” asks 
your issue of Aug 26, a 
stanza from the ode on 
of ees. from Recollections of 
eae Childhood,’’ by William Words- 

. It may be found in any of his 
poetical works. 
Several correspondents answered thts 
query. 








I Leve Thee 


GEORGE W. POTTER, Providence, 
R. I.—The lines, ‘‘ Nay, more I love 
the freely as men strive for right,’’ 
&c., for which “C. R."’ asks in your 
issue of Aug. 26, are from the forty- 
third sonnet in “Sonnets from the 
Portuguese,"” by Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. 





FRANK M. SALTER, > 
N. Y.—I enclose the poem that . WwW. 
Cc.” asks for in your issue of pik 26: 


THE PRBSIDENTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 
By F. J. Cogswell, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


First stands the ged Washington, 
That noble, great, immortal one. 
The elder Adams next we see, 

While Jefferson was number three. 
The fourth was Madison, you know, 
And fifth one on the list's a aaah: 
Then sixth an Adams comes aga 

With Jackson séventh in the poy 
Van Buren’s eighth upon the line, 
And Harrison came number nine; 
The tenth was Tyler in his turn, 
With Polk eleventh, as we learn, 
The twelfth is Taylor that ap 

And thirteenth Fitimore fills h 
nen Pterce the 


yearn, 
fourtecnth 


‘comes in 

view, 

Buchanan was the fifteenth due. 

1 fe sixteenth Lincoln, foully a, 
An was 

Then. Grant. was by | the e cent 

To be the Pr or a 

Next Hayes, the nineteenth, came 


Then pGartiel, twentieth, joined the 


The DO was Arthur's day, 
And twenty-second Cleveland’s sway. 
Another Harrison comes twenty-three: 
Back Cleveland, twenty-fourth, we see. 
4 twenty-fifth McKinley came, 
en twenty -sixth, 


stireinty- -seventh, then filled the 


Next Wilson, twenty-eighth, sat there. 
The twenty-ninth is Harding’s place, 
The it, so far, to make the raee. 


Several correspondents write that the 
names of the Presidents in rhyme may 
be obtained from The - 

arying ver- 
e 


manac, 

sions of it have been received, but th: 

— above is the most com- 
ete. 








won 
Taft, 





Wrapped in the Flag 

MRS. EDWARD F. wORTOr. Ci 
iand, Ohio—In answer to “‘ E. “” 
in your issue” of Aug. 19 thee lines, in- 
Son Pop goes weasel,’’ are as 
Roll me up in an American flag, 

"7 Pog 3 on an eagle; 
* That's way the money goes, 
Pop goes the weasel. re 


W. G. , Utica, N. ¥., writes 
that the verse the re- 
frain sung by the soldiers of 42 

is gucther s* of 
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“A figure one will not forget,” 
says Henry Walker, N. Y. Herald, of the 
new character created by the author of 


“Anne of Green Gables” 
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for Bayard Delaval, mining 
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By oe Swan 


Sonnenschein. Folio. New 
= pea Sons. Four nn hey (Part il., 
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Contains about 100,000 titles in every 
department of science, art and litera- 
ture with dates of the first and last 
editions, price, size and publisher's 
names (both English -and American) 
of each book. 
bet ANCIENT ene eee Ber 3 

N OF IVILIZATION G. 
ines Smith. My New York: | Be 

& Brothers. 

The various streams of alien immi- 
grants which made their way into the 
Nile valley. 


THE PLAYS OF LEO TOLSTOY. Trans- 
lated by uise and Aylmer Maude. 
12mo. New: York: Oxford University 
Press. 80 cents. 

“The Power of Darkness,” ‘‘ The 


‘Live Corpse "’ and four other plays. 
THE FAIRY BOOK. By the author of 
**John Halifax, Gentleman.” vo. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
Popular fairy stories, with sixteen 
illustrations in color. 





Science and Economics 

%CONOMIC PEACE. By R. R. Bowker. 

12me. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

A brief statement of its basis in eco- 
nomic freedom being No. 1 in the 
“Economic Peace Series.” 
THE MERCANTILE MARINE. 

Keble Chatterton. vo. Boston: 

Brown & Co. 

History of the mercantile marine and 
sailing ships to modern liners. 
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Little, 
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New York: The M 
INTENSIVE FARMING. By L. C 
bett. Ow TO PLAY 

a es 


GAME. "FISHING. 
Holder. $1 each 
Practical wiferimation for the sports- 

man. 


A one BRIDGE BOOK 
. New York: 
$1. 


SALT WATER 
By Charlies Frederick 


By Walter 
Deatedas, 


By the author of four other hand- 
books on bridge. 

ANIMAL PERSONALITIES. By Samuel 
A. Derieux. 12mo. New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co. 

Stories of dogs and horses. 

AUTO -REPAIR PRACTICE. 


Emerson and Lynn C. Jones. 
York: The Century Company. 


A handbook with tables for refer- 
ence. 
sir cae cere , BUSINESS EFFICIEN- 


oy . Henderson. i2mo. New 
et The George H. Doran Company. 


By L. A. 


New 


Problems- of efficiency encountered 
by the business man and students. 
THE OFFICE OF THE egy OF EN- 

GINEERS OF THE ARMY. By W. Stull 

Holt. vo. Baltimore, Ma: 

Hopkins Press. $1. 

Its non-military history, 
and organization. 
ag! oe VERITIES. 

12mo. New 

Dutton ". Co. #2. 

Housekeeping experience of a writer 
who under the stimulus of after-war 
economies to do her own cooking and 
housework found that it was not only 


activities 


By 
York: 


— 





Creed. mo. "Geaten: The Houghton 
Mifflin Pda 7 cents. 
One of the Weinstock lectures on the 
morals of trade. 


AP T LIED PSYCHOLOGY. By Bernard C. 


ower 12mo. New York: The Mas- 
millan Company. 
Principles, ‘methods and results of 


scientific psychology applied to. prob- 

lems of everyday life. 

THE ELEMENTARY |/PRINCIPLES OF 
MODERN GOVERNMENT. By Lucius 
Hudson Holt. vo. New York: e 
Macmillan Company. 

The fundamental principles of mod- 
ern liberal government. 


THIS EARTH OF OURS: By Jean Henri 


Fabre. 12mo. Ee, seid York: The Century 
Company. -- 
Volcanoes, ciaatie: seas, earth- 


quakes and other phenomena. 
BU eee eae 1k. By Herbert Adama 
12m: 





Gibl ©. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. $3. 

Political and economic conditions 
aince the war. 

CHANCE - AND ERROR. By: Marsh Hop- 
kins. - New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co ro 
Mathematics of chance; a theory of 
-volution. 

THE BIOLOGY OF MAN AND OTHER 
ORGANISMS. By Henry R. Lincille. 
i2mo. New York: “Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. 

A textbook for schools and lleg 

FIELD BOOK OF COMMON ROCKS AND 
MINERALS. By Frederic Brewster 
Loomis. ~-12mo. New York: P. Put 


nan‘s Sons. 

For identifying the rocks and min- 
erals of the United States and .inter- 
preting their origins and meanings. 
REGENERIERUNG DER LANDES- 

WAHRUNG. Von Alois Mauko. i2mo. 

Leipzig: “Rolf Arnst. 

New method of land value. 
GENERATING ,ECONOMIC CYCLES. 
Henry Ludwell Moore. 12mo. 
York : Macmillan Company. 
By a Professor of Political Economy 

at Columbia. 


By 
lew 


THE EINSTEIN: THEORY OF RELA- 
TIVITY. By Garret P. Serviss. 12mo. 
New York: Edwin Miles Fadman. $1. 


The Einstein theory popularly ex- 
plained. 


CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING. By _ Her- 
man Steen. vo. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 4 
The golden rule of agriculture. 

BOTANY. By Norman Taylor. 12mo. 
New ‘York: Harper & Brothers. §. 
Science of plant life. 

THE eof NATURAL we hl By 


Professor J. Arthur Thom Pam 

phiet. ‘New York: Oxford University 
Press. 8. 

Twenty-Tifth Robert Boyle lecture. 
ASTRONOMY. By David Todd. 12mo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $3. 


Science of heavenly bodies. 

SOCIAL LIFE AMONG THE LNSECTS. 
By Soggy Morton Wheeler. vo. New 
York : reourt, Brace & Co. 

Six shames given at the Lowell In- 
stitute in Boston. 





Miscellaneous 
THE CHILD AT.HOME. By Cynthia 
Asquith. New York: 


Scribner’s Sons. $1.75. 
Practical advice invested with humor 
and playfulness. 

THE CARE OF age COLLIE. Mino Fr. W. 
Avery. Pamphiet. ‘auseon, Ohio. $1. 
Written for the Biss 

THE Coma deprio® “+d OF oo 
Bisch. York: 
Page & fg 


Patel 
A book for miéthers, fathers, employ- 
ers and employes. 


] Louis E. 
*hourleaay, 


PRINCIPLES OF CLOTHING SELEC- 

ala ~ rich Buttriek. 
12mo. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
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in clothing and costume des: 





Pp ilfle but enjoyable. 


ART ae “ade ptt OF HAIR- 
DRESSIN D ARTISTIC HAIR- 
CUTTING AND. RELATED BRANCHES. 
By Frederick Korf. 12mo. New York: 
Wilfred Academy of Hair and Beauty 
Culture.~ Two volumes. 


A textbook for professionals and a 
student's guide. 
BIRDS | HAVE 


Harper Laimbeer. S&vo. 
P. Putnam's Sons. $4. 


Fifty colored Plates. 
THE oo ae i a OF FATHER MONT- 


KNOWN. By _ Richard 
New York: G. 


SERR 8. J. 1i2mo, New York: 
bm my 0 niversity Press. 
On his journey to the Court of 


Akbar: translated from the Latin. 


TALKS TO MOTHERS. By Angelo Patri. 
12mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
™) cents. 

Advice on child training. 


COURSE OF STUDY FOR BROKERAGE, 
wk MeO INVESTMENT, 
Smitley. 


BANKING. bert . 
Dixie Business Book 


New York: 
Shop. 
Including a section on economic fac- 
tors affecting prices. 


‘THE REGULATION AND MANAGEMENT 


OF PUBLIC iat bg By Charles 
Stillman Morgar Boston: ‘The 
Houghton Mifflin: Ay $2.50. 


A Hart Schaffner & Marx prize 
essay. 
THE ETHICS OF FEMINISM. 
Wadia. I2mo. New York: 
H. Doran Company. $3.50. 


An Oriental view of feminism. 


By A. R. 
The George 





CLUB OF GENTLE READERS 
The New York Times Book Review: 

Th2 questions propounjed by THE 
New Yorw Timex are always so vital, 
So interesting, that I lay a wager that 
there are thousands who would answer 
them immediately if they could. 

‘““Where fs the ‘Gentle Reader‘? 
What has become of the ‘*‘ Gentle 
Reader '?". Mr. Richard Le Gallienne 
inquires. It gives me pleasure to tell 
Mr. Le Gallienne and the readers of 
THe Times that the *‘ Gentde Reader "’ 
still exists iin Los Angeles, Cal. a 
strange place for mid-Victorians, but in 
that courageously progressive city, the 
hotbed for everything ‘‘ new,”’ there is 
not only a gentle reader, but there are 
fourteen “‘ Gentle Readers.” 

Many years ago when there were 
gentle readers, indeed, some women of 
culture minded to gather in order tu 
read gently, to mark carefully and to 
digest inwardly good literature. 
Things generally were rather crude, 
but this group determined deliberately 
to absorb, together, inspiring thoughts 
from the realm of books. 

There will never be more than four- 
teen ‘‘ Gentle Readers’ in Los An- 
geles; if a vacancy occurs the old 
“ Gentle Readers’’ will be very sure 
that she who is invited to fill the 
vacancy is a ‘‘ Gentle Reader,” too. 

SALLY NELSON ROBINS. 

Richmond, Va., Aug. 15, 1923. 





Harpers are bringing out this Fall 


anew edition of Kate Dickinson 
Sweetser’s popular books for young 
people, under the title of ‘‘ The 
Sweetser Juveniles.” These books 


have had @ steady sale in this coun- 
try and England for more than twen- 
ty years. ‘‘ Boys and Girls From 
Thackeray,” ‘‘Ten Boys From Dick- 
ens,” ‘‘Ten Girls From Dickens *’ and 
other books of this series have served 
to introduce hundreds of young read- 
ers to the writings of the authors 
mentioned. 





A new “ Lone Wolf” story by Lou's 
Vance is announced for early publica- 
tion by Duttons. It is entitled ‘‘ The 
Lone Wolf Returns.” 


The Johns ;- 


Laon NEW YORK TIMES BOOK EVILW. LTE 9; 


Aves, Bookcase | 


for the price of a good book! 











Endorsed by Over 166,000 Users 


we | Made - and universally used in the finest 
and offices throughout the country. Made 
in oy t al of different sizes, combining utility, 
economy and attractive appearance. Style shown 
abote is beautifully finished in SOLID OAK. 
Price complete as shown with top, base and 
sections with sen-bindiag, disap- 
fett-eushioned glass doors (Sections 
dust-proof) $16.25. Price for same combina’ 


The C, J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Littte Falls, N. Y. 
as 1B since 1899. 











Mail Order Department : 
A.R. WOMRATH, Inc. 
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EVERYBODY IS TALKING ABOUT 


GR ERS 


A NOVEL OF UNIVERSITY LIFE > 
Author——? 


Riq—C. hicago Evening Post— 

“Here is the hard-boiled shrew who prides herself in berg re the largest 
Proportion of students and in spying upon her more human colleagues and 
duly reporting them 

“Here is the collection of academic duds who are in charge of our youth. 

“Here is the chairman of the freshman English department, the Wood- 
row _ Wilson of his cabinet. 
And here is poor Anonymous, striving to keep her ideals and sympathy 
with her perplexed students, to the horror of her more academic coll: 

“And under all the ivied glamour of the towered campus runs, like a 

plague of subterranean rats, the sinister influence of jealousy and pe rx 


WHITE LIGHTNING 


By EDWIN HERBERT LEWIS 
Author of “Those About Trench” 


A wholesome outdoor novel with flashes of color and full of tonic, and vivid 
with the spirit of youth and romance. 
Howard Vincent O’Brien-— 
‘‘More lovely prose was never written." 


RACE 


A NOVEL OF: WIVES AND OTHERS 
SAMMS 


By A. 
Chicago Eve: ‘ing Post— 
‘Race’ is a best seller, 
the story.’ 


1001 AFTERNOONS 


By BEN HECHT 


Fanny Butcher—Chicago Tribune 
“The best book Hecht has ever written.’ 


COVICI-McGEE CO. 
158 W. Washington St. 





$2.00 





written for the sake of the excitement of 
$2.00 





$2.50 
Publishers 
Chicago 























Startling Truths About 
Love and Marriage! 


Elinor Glyn, famous author of ‘Three Weeks,” has written a “aed 
book that should be read by every man and woman— 
single. It is called “‘The Philosophy of Love.” This book frankly 
analyzes the mest vital problems of love and marriage. Tells who is 
to blame if a husband ceases to care’ for his wife—shows how to 
attract the one you admire—reveals what you must not do unless 
you want to be a “wall flower” —explains why wonderful lovers often 
b indifferent husbands soon after marriage, and how to prevent 





JOHN MARTIN'S BIG BOOK FOR 
LITTLE FOLK. Fully illustrated. 
Quarto. 1922. Regular Price $3.00. § j 


Our Special Price $1.19 
This is Number 6 and is the very 
latest one publish This is a 


spl id bargain and the —— 
available will not last long 








Here are late and lar books at 
savings. y are 
USED BY A FEW—GOOD AS NEW 


which means they have been rented 
in Womrath's Library and with- 
drawn in excellent condition. 



























Used 
AS $1.25 
READ, Nerris 1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
2. 1.25 
' 1.10 
00 1.25 
FO S$ FOOL, Sabati: 2.00 1.25 
HIS CHILDREN’S CHILDREN, 
so imei kninig' Sire RACES ¢5b pe > 2.00 1.25 
ee aes OF tna Patrick.2.00 1.25 
EN LIKE GODS, Weils.......... 2.00 1.25 
MINE With THE IRON DOOR 
2.00 1.25 
2.00 1.25 
2.00 1.25 
2.00 1.2 
.2.00 1.25 
-2.00 1.25 
2.00 1.25 
2.00 1.25 
= -2.00 1.25 
Prices tee e ude _ transportation 
charges. 8 Cc. O. D. if de- 
sire Au “4 ooks subject to return 
if not satisfactory. Send for 
Bargain List of Publishers’ Remain- 
ders and Used Books. 
A. R. WOMRATH, INC. 
Mail Order Dept., 21 W. 45th St., N. Y. 
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it—how to hold the love you cherish—how to curb a headstrong man 
—what makes a woman “cheap”’ or “common” in a man’s eyes— 
how a wife may always remain desirable to her husband—how to 
make marriage a perpetual honeymoon. 

“The Philosophy of Love” is daring, but Madame Glyn handles 
the subject so sensibly that the book can safely be read by any man 
or woman. If your future happiness-is worth the price of a box of 
candy, telephone your neatest bookstore without a moment's delay 


Price $1.98 wherever books are sold, or direct from the publishers 
The Authors’ Press, Publishers, Auburn, N. Y. 

















ANOTHER 
SCANDAL 


By COSMO HAMILTON 
Author of “Scandal” 


@ In “Another Scandal” Como Hamilton has written a 
novel which begins with marriage and makes a strong and 
ever-passionate appeal for marriage as an institution and 
for the retention in it of romance, loyalty, give and take, 
humor, which is so vitally necessary, and love, without which 
it is hopeless. 

q@ Although the same characters are employed against the 
same background of New York and Westchester, it is in 
no sense a sequel of “Scandal,” which as a book, a moving 
picture and a play achieved success and great popuiarity. 
@ We have prepared an attractive biographical sketch of 
this famous author-playwright, in booklet form, which we 
shall be glad to send free of charge upon request. 


$2.00 at cll Booksellers 


Boston LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY sPaublishers 











UEST wes vane 
MILES LANIER COLEAN 
A graphic picture of the intensity of the struggle for 


material success in the expanding Middle West of the 
seventies. A novel of distinction and of power. 


$2.00.. Obtainable through any bookstore, or if not, from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Avenus. NEW YORK 
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___ ADVERTISEMENT. 








ADVERTISEMENT. _ 


ere willing to lose money 


in order to introduce our magazines 
to you, because — 


—-we know that once they find a reader, they hold that reader. We are out to double the 
circulation of THE WORLD’S WORK, COUNTRY LIFE, GARDEN MAGAZINE 
and RADIO BROADCAST, and we don’t care if it does entail a loss of a few thousand 
dollars at the start. ‘Every one of these publications embarks this Fall on a wonderful 
program of expansion and improvement. We'd like you to start with the September issue. 
You’re the QUALITY READER we want for our quality magazines. Here’s your chance 
to become acquainted with the magazine or magazines of your choice at less than rock- 
bottom prices. Send in the money-saving coupon at the foot of the page, but send no 
money. We're confident that once you become a reader, you'll be a regular subscriber 


for years. 


—tells you what’s behind the news— 
keeps you in step with the march of 
events. World leaders who create 
the news are themselves frequent 
contributors. Distinguished staff 
writers are always in the field gather- 
ing impressions at first-hand. THE 
WORLD’S WORK interprets, it 
does not merely review current 
events. Full color illustrations and 
many new big features begin with 
the October number. 


THE WORLD’S WORK, Oct., Nov., Dec. and Jan. 90 
issues, regularly $1.40, for Cc 


GASDEN MAGAZINE 


—for the amateur gardener who 
doesn’t know it all and who wants 
detailed practical advice. Covers 
every phase of gardening in. every 
kind of a garden. Eminent authori- 
ties are regular contributors. Beau- 
tiful illustrations and many enter- 
taining features. Garden Magazine 
is the best tool you can buy for your 
garden. 


‘GARDEN MAGAZINE, Oct., Nov., Dec. and Jan. 60c 
issues, regularly $1.00, for 


Order any or all 


Here’s the ideal combination: lowest prices and utmost con- 
venience in ordering! You needn’t send any money now, 
We'll leave it to any one of our magazines to “‘sell itself” to 
you once you receive a copy and lock it over. We want thou- 
sands of new subscribers, but we must have them quickly— 
therefore this order bears a time limit. Make your choice 
of magazines now—this minute—while this is before you. 
Then send in the coupon st once as we must receive it within 
ten os 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Dept. T-9. 
- GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 


—often called the most beautiful 
magazine in America. Should be in 
every refined and cultured thome. 
Covers building, decorating, furnish- 
ings, .antiques, live stock, dogs, 
horses, poultry, sports, gardens and 
nature. Profusely illustrated with 
color plates suitable for framing. 
This offer gives you the magazine at 
exactly half-price. 


COUNTRY LIFE, Oct., Nov., Dec. and Jan. 
issues, regularly $2.00, for $1 


RADIO BROADCAST 


The standard radio magazine—has 
gained 200,000 readers in a little | 
more than a year. Always half a lap 
ahead of the rest and covers ‘enter- 
tainingly and authoritatively every 
conceivable radio topic from the 
simplest to the most advanced. Saves 
you many times the cost of a sub- 
scription in just telling you what to 
buy and what not to buy. Crowded 
with splendid illustrations. 





RADIO BROADCAST, Oct., Nov., Dec. and Jan. 60 
issues, regularly $1.00, .for Cc 


SEND NO MON EY 


(Tear Off Along Dotted Line and Mail Now) 
Few eee eee eee eee ee ee 
! THIS COUPON ENTITLES YOU TO RECORD LOW PRICES 
f DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
Dept. T-9, Garden City, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: I am putting a check mark in the square opposite the magazine or 
magazines I want you to send me. 
Four months’ sub- { 
scription: Oct., | 


(eee ew eae ee ee 
4 . : 


Nov., Dec. ane Jan. 
issues. 


sis thesia siege din Sidditias tain. shld hag eau dn 4M and I will” 





